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It is an old and a haunting idea of the human mind that we 
men, and our societies, belong to a.realm of nature and are 
controlled by a natural law or a series of natural laws. 

Nature is one of those stratified dedal words—words 
packed with layer on layer of past thought—which carry so 
many meanings that they confuse, as well as inspire, our 
minds. But if we place ourselves on a low and non-meta- 
physical level, we may say that there are two great senses 
of the word. 

In one of these senses nature designates the constitution 
of the physical, or material, world ; and natural law is the 
operative and uniform rule, or the series of operative and 
uniform rules, by which the constitution of that world is 
determined, and according to which it regularly acts. We 
may regard man as belonging—not necessarily altogether, 
but at any rate in part—to this natural physical world ; and 
we may therefore treat him as determined, in some part of 
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his being and to some extent, by its natural laws. So far as 
he has a natural body, he is a part of the order of the natural 
world: “‘ waters, airs and places ”’ act on him, and control 
him by their action. So far, again, as he acts in masses of 
natural bodies—rising and dwindling in population ; hiving ; 
migrating; instinctively seeking for food and space and 
light and warmth—his masses will be like other masses of 
natural bodies : his goings will have their analogies with the 
scurrying of ants and the flight of locusts, and he will follow 
the same sort of natural laws. From this point of view we 
may speak, as Mr Wells has recently spoken, of a natural 
science of human ecology, in which mankind is to be studied, 
as though they were rabbits or lemmings, in terms of birth- 
rates, migration and statistics. This is not the whole of the 
substance and constitution of man. But at any rate it is 
part ; and there will thus be a natural science of the natural 
laws by which man acts, individually or in the mass, as a 
part of the order of the natural physical world. 

In another and second sense nature designates the 
constitution of man himself, regarded in himself, and 
considered as a being sui generis. “‘ By nature,”’ wrote Bishop 
Butler in one of his sermons, ‘‘ is often meant no more than 
some principle in man.” Moralists, lawyers, political philo- 
sophers and theologians have accordingly appealed to a 
natural law proceeding from a principle in man—a law 
rooted and grounded in his constitution or nature as a being 
suit generis who determines himself by something in himself 
which is indeed peculiar to man but at the same time common 
to all men. This conception of what may be called a human 
natural law is a conception based on the idea that man has 
a spiritual nature; that the principle of that nature is a 
sense of moral obligation ; and that this sense issues exter- 
nally in a general or universal (and in that sense natural) 
rule for the regulation of the external relations between each 
man and his fellows, considered as common members of the 
society of mankind. It is a conception as old as St Paul, and 
even older: it is a conception as recent as the Encyclical 
Letter on the condition of the Church in Germany, issued by 
Pius XI.in March 1937. That Encyclical quotes the famous 
words of St Paul : 


‘** The Gentiles, which have not the law [that is to say, 
the positive and enacted law of the Jews], do by nature 
the things contained in the law . . . which shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
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also bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing or else excusing one another.” 


The heart, conscience, thought—these are the basis of St 
Paul’s conception of a human natural law. 

It is natural law in this second sense of the word nature 
—human natural law: the natural law which has been a 
tradition of human thought from the days of the Stoics to 
our own day—which is the subject of this discourse. The 
argument is not concerned with the impact of physical 
nature and its uniformities on the being and action of man. 
It is concerned with the history and value of the conception 
of natural law which man has sought to build from his own 
view of his own nature. But we may pause to note, before 
we pursue that theme, that the distinction which has just 
been made between the two senses of the word “ nature ”’ 
is in no sense ultimate. It leaves a gulf; and it erects no 
bridge. No metaphysician would be content to leave such a 
disjunction unresolved. Those who have not been meta- 
physicians, but who have indulged, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in metaphysics, have either constructed facile 
bridges, or skipped across the gulf with an indiscriminating 
ease which has enabled them to transfer the properties of the 
one side into the territory of the other. The Marxian, 
starting from the natural physical world and from scientific 
materialism, crosses over into human life with natural laws 
of matter which he proceeds to make the natural laws (in 
the sense of the just or ideal laws) of human society. Herbert 
Spencer seems to have followed—but much less consciously 
—almost the reverse procedure. He started from human life 
and the idea of a human natural law issuing and expressed 
in the natural rights of man—an idea which he had perhaps 
inherited from Nonconformist tradition; but when he 
crossed into the natural world he tried to transport this idea 
into the processes and operations of that world, making 
Nature herself a nonconformist, or turning nonconformity 
into a second nature. This equation sat somewhat awry, 
and the two terms persisted in quarrelling through all the 
pages of Spencer’s philosophy—natural rights objecting to 
his naturalistic theory of a social organism, and that theory 
objecting as loudly to the idea of natural rights. But he had 
made the equation as early as his Social Statics of 1851, and 
he tried to maintain it as long as he lived. ‘‘ Morality,” as 
he had written in Social Statics, and as he continued per- 
manently to think, “‘ is essentially one with physical truth— 
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is in fact a species of transcendental physiology.” That is 
what seems to me a facile bridge-building, or rather an agile 
and unconsidered act of skipping. 

I have no skill in such things. Of dialectical materialism 
or of transcendental physiology ‘‘ I have no power to sing.” 
My pedestrian theme—not but what it may seem to be airy 
rather than pedestrian—is plain human natural law in its 
old traditional sense, the sense in which it is used, and has 
been used for hundreds of years, by lawyers and theologians. 
Now this human natural law is not the only law which men 
generally, or mainly, regard as the operative rule for their 
external relations. On the contrary the term “ natural ” 
suggests at once another term, which is primarily regarded 
as its antithesis, but may ultimately prove to be its comple- 
ment. This is the term “ positive.” In a middle-English 
poem it is said : 


In Paradise Adam had two laws... 
The natural and the positive. 
The natural was skill and right. 


If natural law is “ skill ” (or reason) and “ right,”’ what is to 
be said of positive law ? It is a law laid down, or set up, ina 
time and place, and for that time and place, either by the 
general consent and conviction of a community, or by the 
command of an authority which rests on such consent or 
enforces such consent. Such law is historical fact ; and it 
will vary and grow, or at any rate change, from age to age of 
history. It may thus be called historical law. What is its 
relation to natural law? Is natural law the opposite of 
historical—something so remote from history, and so trans- 
cendental, that it knows no time, or, for that matter, space ? 
Or is natural law also fact—historical fact—which has to be 
somehow reconciled with the historical fact of positive law, 
as that in turn has to be reconciled also with it ? 

There is a sense in which natural law may be said to dwell 
in nubibus, or at any rate in treatises and text-books. There 
is no obvious community of which it can be said to have 
been, or to be, or to be likely to be, the conviction. There is 
no obvious authority, on our human plane, of which it can 
be said to be the command. There is no obvious court by 
which it can be said to be recognised, interpreted and 
enforced. From all these points of view it fails to be positive, 
and it falls short of historical fact. But in spite of such 
failure and such shortcoming we should be over-hasty if we 
proceeded, like the youthful Bentham in his vigorous 
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Comment on the Commentaries of Blackstone, to dismiss the 
Law of Nature as a “‘ formidable non-entity,” or to say, as 
he said in words borrowed from Swift, that it “‘ proceeded at 
first from a notion into a word, and from thence, in a hot 
summer, ripen’d into a tangible substance.” More than a 
summer has gone to its ripening. It has a history of over 
2,000 years. It has the quality of historical fact—at any 
rate if the steady thought of man, pursued continuously 
through the centuries, can be counted as part of such fact. 
This thought began its march with the Stoics, though it 
is already heralded in some passages of Aristotle ; and it was 
expressed in their conception of a common law of nature, 
which was also, and might also be called, the common law of 
reason. It was continued in Roman jurisprudence, which 
held—and not only held, but also applied—the conception 
of jus naturale, and which meant merely, if I may borrow 
the words of the Regius Professor of Civil Law in the 
University of Oxford, ‘“‘the law imposed on mankind by 
common human nature, that is by reason in response to 
human needs and instincts.” Already Stoic and Roman, the 
conception of Natural Law was inherited, adopted and 
extended by the Christian Fathers, the medizeval schoolmen, 
and the great moral theologians of the sixteenth and later 
centuries; and it is still to-day, as we have already had 
reason to notice, a fundamental conception of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Nor is this all. Stoic, Roman and 
Christian, the conception also found its home in that secular 
school of natural law, divorced from theological premisses or 
implications, which from the days of Gentilis (professor of 
civil law in Oxford during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I.), through the days of Grotius, to the days of Vattel 
and his successors, sought to find in natural law a basis and 
a contro! of the states of men, and, more particularly, a basis 
and a control of the international relations of those states. 
That is a long history. Nor is it only a history of text- 
books and treatises—treatises written by lawyers and conned 
in the law-schools of Universities; treatises written by 
theologians and conned in theological seminaries and the 
congregations of ecclesiastics. It is a history of something 
more, something more fundamental ; and that in two ways. 
In the first place, the conception of natural law has 
steadily been applied in the courts of law, from the time of 
the Romans to our own time. Wherever ideas of what is 
called ‘‘ equity ’—wherever ideas of what is called “ good 
faith ” or “‘ good conscience ’—I would even venture to say 
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wherever ideas of ‘“ public policy ’—have been applied, 
there the conception of natural law has been at work. Already 
in the jurisprudence of Rome natural law was operative in 
this way, as a spirit of “‘ humane interpretation ” in the mind 
of the judge and of the jurist who advised or influenced the 
judge—a spirit which affected positive law, and thereby 
became positive itself, although, in another sense, it was 
outside positive law. Even to-day, and even in England, 
natural law is not dead, though it has not been greatly loved 
by English lawyers—at any rate under that name—since 
the death of Oliver Cromwell. Lord Bryce once quoted an 
Order in Council for Southern Rhodesia, of the year 1898, 
directing the courts there to judge civil cases between natives 
by native law, “so far as that law is not repugnant to 
natural justice . . . or to any order made by Her Majesty 
in Council.” The collocation of natural justice and orders in 
council may seem curious. But it may be assumed that Her 
Majesty in Council will be naturally just. 

There is also a second way in which natural law has been 
historically operative and historically positive ; and this is 
perhaps a more important way. At any rate it is a more 
obvions action, on a more public stage. Natural law has 
inspired not only legal, but also political action. It helped, 
for instance, to make the American Revolution of 1776: it 
served to inspire the Declaration of Independence, and to 
stimulate Jefferson to that stray line of blank verse which 
comes near its. beginning : 


The Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God. 


An English judge, in 1614, in the case of Day v. Savadge, 
had proclaimed the sovereignty of natural equity and the 
laws of nature even over Acts of Parliament : “ juwra naturae 
sunt tmmutabilia, and they are leges legum.’’ The doctrine 
vanished in England after the seventeenth century ; but it 
lived and flourished, during the eighteenth, in the simpler 
and less sophisticated air of the North American colonies. 
The weight of the positive past was not so heavy ; the call 
of nature, in a clearer and more electric atmosphere, was more 
insistent. Boston itself, even if it was or was to become the 
home of preciosity, was also the home of natural law : James 
Otis and Samuel Adams, both of them good Bostonians, were 
as ardent in its cause as Thomas Jefferson of Virginia; and 
the Americans, inspired by French and Swiss treatises on the 
law of nature—not to mention the writings of our own John 
Locke—eventually broke the British connection and set 
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up in the name of nature their own system of state and 
society. 

Meanwhile in other realms big tears were shed, tears of 
offended nature, indignant at the infraction of natural law 
and the loss of natural rights. France broke with her 
ancien régime ; and the ground of the breach was once more 
nature. Above the positive past there rose, in France as in 
America, something which was also positive, and yet was 
also, at the same time, a filter and a chlorinator of the past. 

Natural law, active in all these ways—active in a long 
doctrinal elaboration in text-books and treatises ; active and 
operative, now in one form and now in another, in the courts 
of law ; active and effective in politics and in great political 
movements—is surely a historical force. It is made, indeed, 
by thinking and conviction; but so too is ordinary law. 
Law, if we follow Gierke, is the common conviction of a 
community, manifested directly by usage or declared by a 
common organ appointed for that purpose. There is nothing 
to prevent us from believing that there may also be a human 
conviction which constitutes natural law—a conviction not 
yet common, in spite of its centuries of struggle, but all 
through the centuries struggling to spread and expand—a 
conviction possessing the nature of law, in spite of the 
imperfections of its manifestation and the still greater 
imperfections of its declaration—a conviction transcending 
all communities, and yet involving the notion of a com- 
munity of mankind. It is true that this conviction has only 
manifested itself in the minds of a small but continuous 
élite of thinkers and jurists, or, if it has pervaded for a time 
whole peoples, has done so only in sudden and passing 
explosions. It is true, again, that in spite of the pardonable 
exaggeration of its votaries, who sought to make it eternal, 
a lex semper eadem, the law of nature has been a changing 
and moving and growing conception, which has altered with 
the centuries, and bent with the remover to remove. But 
how can a conviction of man about the relations of men do 
otherwise than change and move as it moves itself through 
time and comes across changing relations ?_ The fact remains 
that there has been a conviction through the centuries— 
however thin it may run at times and however much it may 
change its emphasis from time to time—a conviction that 
mankind has common rules of life with which the various 
positive laws, and the various communities or nations which 
have deposited those laws, must ultimately accord and must 
ultimately be reconciled. No community, and no com- 
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munity-law, is ultimate. Behind such things there stands 
what some might call, in a rotund phrase, the sense of the 
civilised world, but what may better be called, in a simpler 
and more traditional term, the law of nature—the law of the 
nature of man, expressed in the conviction of human thought, 
as it has developed through the centuries, about the require- 
ments and demands of that nature in the sphere of men’s 
external relations with one another. 

It is in this sense, and from this point of view, that it is 
written, in the Encyclical on the condition of the German 
Church which has already been mentioned, that “‘ the true 
public good,” the ultimate good of an organised human 
community, “is finally determined and recognised by the 
nature of man . . . as well as by the purpose of the com- 
munity which in turn is conditioned by the same human nature.” 
In the same sense, and from the same point of view, it is also 
written, in the same context, that “ every positive law . .. 
can be examined . . . in the light of the commandments of 
the natural law.”’ Not all of us would agree with the assertion 
made in this Encyclical that the commandments of natural 
law are revealed commandments of God. Still less would all 
of us agree with the claim, which is also made, that the 
Roman Catholic Church is the guardian and exponent of 
natural law. But many of us might agree that there is a 
deep and solid core of truth in the general contention of the 
Encyclical. Even if we prefer to believe that the pro- 
gressive thought of man himself, as he moves through time, 
is the source and basis of the conception of natural law, and 
even if we prefer to find in his thought the guardian and the 
sanction of that conception, we shall none the less hold that 
such a conception exists, and that it exerts, in the last resort, 
a genuine compulsion. Apart from the conception of natural 
law there would be, in the international world of confronting 
communities, a perpetual state of latent or actual war. 
Apart from the conception of natural law there would be, in 
the internal life of each community, an unmitigated control 
of mere community-will, which would mean, in the last 
analysis, the control of the strongest section of the com- 
munity—the section best able, in virtue of its strength, to 
impose its will. 

There is an old quarrel—as old as the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and perhaps still older—between Natura 
and Natio, or, more exactly, between the conception of the 
Law of Nature and the conception of the final sovereignty of 
a politically organised people. France herself, in the days of 
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her Revolution, began by championing Nature, but rapidly 
passed to a declaration that “‘ the principle of all sovereignty 
resides essentially in the Nation.”” Germany, which had 
earlier produced many of the great philosophers of Natural 
Law, passed over, from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, into the domain of Historical Law—a law proceeding 
from a particular people’s sense of right, peculiar to that 
people, and final for that people. National sovereignty and 
historical law—national sovereignty in its extreme sense of 
the ultimacy of the nation: historical law in its extreme 
sense of the negation of any law other than that of the nation 
—are twin causes which have celebrated many triumphs in 
these latter days. It seems high time for some return to an 
older cause and an older doctrine, not superannuated or 
defunct, but waiting patiently for revival, rejuvenation and 
a new growth—the cause and the doctrine of natural law. 

One who is not a lawyer might well be shy in speaking of 
such things if he had not the comfort and countenance of a 
great lawyer. Gierke belonged, in the main, to the historical 
school of law; but he made, in one of his books, some 
observations on Natural Law which are unforgettable. They 
are observations concerned with the one issue of the relation 
between the historical law of a state, in its own interior life, 
and the conception of a general natural law: they do not 
run into the issue of the relation between national sovereignty, 
considered in its exterior aspect, and that aspect of natural 
law which regards the international relations of states. In 
Gierke’s view of this matter, which I will state in his own 
exact words, 


““the undying spirit of natural law can never be 
extinguished. . . . We have to accept together both 
the external experience which testifies that all valid law 
is positive, and the internal experience which affirms 
that the living force of law is derived from an idea of 
right which is innate in humanity ; and when we have 
done that, we have to blend the two experiences in one 
generic conception of the essential nature of law.” 


What is the force and the exact significance of these 
words ? If I follow them rightly, I should say that they had 
a double sense. The first sense is negative. We must not 
oppose, as if they were different or discrepant, the conception 
of historical positive law and that of natural law. We must 
not, on the assumption that there is such an opposition, 
attempt to elaborate a system or code of natural law in 
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contradistinction to the codes or systems of positive law. 
‘‘ T regard as mistaken,” Gierke writes, “‘ all the attempts to 
resuscitate natural law into a bodily existence, which can 
only be the existence of a simulacrum.”’ But there is also a 
second and positive sense in Gierke’s confession of faith. 
The idea of right innate in humanity—in other words, the 
idea of natural law, which dwells in and has been elaborated 
by the historical thought of man—must join and collaborate 
with the law-maker in the making of the positive law of 
states. A people does not make its law for itself by an 
exclusive act of “ autarky ” in declaring what it will regard 
as law. It has and it needs a collaborator—the thought of 
its thinkers and the thinkers of other countries, a thought 
pursued and sustained through all the centuries, about what 
is just and right in the mutual relations of men. Only by 
such collaboration can natural law actually reign—or positive 
law deserve to reign. 

We should be living in a happier, because juster, world if 
there were such collaboration. To-day there is a great 
disjunction of the two collaborators. As long ago as 1880 
Gierke wrote of a current of thought, gradually gaining 
volume in Germany, which threatened to undermine the 
foundations of law. It was a current which moved towards 
exclusive insistence on the positive, and entire elimination 
of the natural. That way, Gierke thought, there lay the 
destruction of law. Its content would become the idea of 
mere utility, or in other words the doctrine, now currently 
expressed, that “* what helps the people is right ” : the power 
behind it would sink to the level of mere force. The waters 
which have flowed since Gierke wrote have not washed away 
his words. The idea of law, in more than one European 
country, has become the idea of revolutionary legality. 
What helps the people, in its throes and travail—whether the 
people be the proletarian mass, or the element of pure race, 
or the whole nation itself inspired and possessed by a sacro 
egoismo—what helps the people is right. On that basis law 
becomes a pragmatic series of ukases: nature is driven out 
with a pitchfork ; and when nature and natural justice go, 
human sufferers, both Jew and Gentile, follow them into 
exile. 

What is to be done in these days of grave disjunction ? 
It is an easy thing to answer that every organised com- 
munity is sovereign of itself: that the law which it makes is 
its own concern, and no concern of others, whatever its 
content may be and whatever the power by which it is driven ; 
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and that this is the end of the matter. That answer remits 
the victory to pure and pragmatic positivism. But do we 
not owe, as men, some allegiance to an old and historic 
tradition of general human thought ? We may call that 
tradition natural law, and this is the simplest term : we may 
also call it civilisation, though that is a dubious word; or 
we may call it by the name of equity, or of good conscience, 
or of natural justice. Whatever we call it, the thing remains. 
It is a thing: it is a value which is made by conviction, as 
all values are made by conviction, but which is none the less 
areality because it isso made. It is a thing which is homeless 
unless it finds a home in positive law ; but equally, unless it 
be there, positive law will be a house which is dark and cold, 
without a fire and without any light. When a house is cold 
and dark, as positive law is dark and cold when it seeks to be 
single and totalitarian, are we to say that it is warm and 
lighted ? Or shall we not rather proclaim our belief in the 
need of true warmth and genuine light, and confess our faith 
in the light of the value, and the warmth of the inspiration, 
to be found in natural law ? 

Natural law can never be banished. On the other hand 
it can never be domiciled except in positive law. And it can 
only be domiciled there if it be understood and proclaimed as 
something which has itself the quality of the positive—some- 
thing which is immersed in history—something which is the 
historical product of generation on generation of philosophers, 
lawyers and theologians—something which, over and above 
that, has gone out from them into the peoples, and is acknow- 
ledged and desired by the peoples. That is why there is 
reason, as well as need, for confession of faith—such faith, a 
faith so deep and so general, that the natural will be seen to 
be positive and will find its home in the positive. ‘In 
Paradise Adam had two laws.” In the laborious garden of 
organised human society which we now cultivate, in the 
sweat of our brows, there are also two laws. But the two 
must be also made one. And they cannot be made one unless 
we confess and proclaim them both, and confess and proclaim 
more particularly that one of the two which most needs our 
affirmation, because it is most denied, or forgotten, in the 


Europe of our days. 
ERNEST BARKER. 
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TOWARDS A NEW LIBERALISM. 
M. ALDERTON PINK.! 


THE Englishman has the reputation of distrusting theory 
and preferring action to thought, and the political com- 
petence with which he is generally credited is supposed to 
be due to his intuitive grasp of practical essentials in a given 
situation. This reputation can never have been better 
deserved than in the present phase of our political develop- 
ment. Political action proceeds almost entirely untram- 
melled by settled theory. Even the kind of theory that finds 
expression in party programmes is very little in evidence. 
The issues once dividing the constitutional parties are dead, 
and the politicians who once fought about them have 
coalesced to carry on the practical business of government. 
The cleavage of principle between the National Government 
and the Labour opposition is more apparent than real. In 
so far as the Labour Party is out for a thorough-going 
Socialism it is, of course, in fundamental disagreement ; in 
actual fact, however, Labour supporters as a whole are not 
in earnest in demanding a revolution involving the abolition 
of pun property and individualist enterprise. The only 
real difference between the Government and the opposition 
is on the extent to which the State should interfere in the 
present forms of economic organisation. 

The National Government was formed as the result of 
the financial crisis, but the way had been prepared for it by 
the breakdown of the barriers of principle separating the 
older parties ; and it is largely owing to the continued absence 
of theoretical party-divisions that it has lasted so long. Mr 
MacDonald and his associates started with a ‘“ doctor’s 
mandate”; they proposed to take any measures that 
seemed good to them in order to deal with a critical situation. 


+ Author of A Realtst Looks at Democracy, The Defence of Freedom. 
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The policy of solvitur ambulando, announced then, has been 
continued ever since, and it seems to suit the public mood. 
Successive elections have done nothing to strengthen an 
extremely weak opposition. The electorate is willing to 
dispense with cut-and-dried principles on the part of the 
Government, so long as it is felt that those in charge are 
making reasonable progress in tackling individual problems. 
In foreign policy the public is not unduly worried if our 
statesmen’s professions of faith in ‘‘ the League as the sheet- 
anchor of British policy,” in ‘“‘ the principle of collective 
security,’ in ‘“‘ rearmament for peace ” have more sonority 
than precision. So long as their efforts are manifestly 
directed towards the avoidance of war, the average citizen 
puts more trust in the sagacity and integrity of individual 
ministers than in any particular doctrines they may preach. 
Similarly in home affairs the public seems quite satisfied 
with a policy of enlightened opportunism. Provided that 
something practical is being done to help the unemployed, 
to mitigate conditions in the distressed areas, to encourage 
agriculture, and to deal with such crying evils as the slums, 
it does not matter how the principles underlying Government 
action might be labelled, or even whether those principles 
are mutually consistent. The severity of our troubles has 
given rise to a good deal of talk about the need for economic 
planning, but Parliament has never seriously considered the 
setting up of a planning authority ; far less has it thought 
about any large-scale economic plan—except for war pur- 
poses. A plan must start from theoretical principles, and 
we find principles far too dangerous to meddle with, 

Now, although our characteristie policy of action based 
on a minimum of theory has not been without success in 
overcoming the worst of our difficulties, we cannot for ever 
conduct our public life on these lines. Political action 
demands political energy, and political energy is generated 
from political principles and ideals. Thus it is essential that 
the sources of supply of energy should be renewed from 
generation to generation. The young must be offered a 
system of ideas giving an adequate analysis of world politics 
and setting out clearly the lines along which we may hope to 
advance to better conditions. Where can young citizens 
find such a body of ideas to-day? Certainly not in the 
nineteenth-century liberalism that persists as the intellectual 
background of the dominant parties. They may accept as of 
eternal value the old doctrines of liberty and government by 
discussion, but they find it difficult to believe that the 
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traditional methods of democracy are the last word in 
political wisdom; and they look in vain for a reasoned 
economic scheme in which the old claims of private enter- 
prise can be reconciled with the new social outlook. More- 
over, as for the present generation the world has always been 
in a thoroughly depressing state of turmoil, they are more 
than ever in need of an ideal offering hope for the future and 
demanding their practical co-operation. When they see our 
governments lacking any long-range programme, content to 
work obsolete political machinery, doing here a little and 
there a little and hoping for the best, they can scarcely be 
blamed for turning admiring eyes to Germany or Russia, 
where policy, however falsely based, has the sweep of 
imagination, and leaders know how to secure enthusiastic 
service for the common good. 

Fascism, of whatever brand, affords neither an intellectual 
system nor an ideal making any genuine appeal to the 
average Englishman. It is not surprising, therefore, that so 
many of those who are searching for a consistent body of 
political doctrine should turn to what seems to be the only 
available source, namely, Communism. Because the con- 
stitutional parties, when asked for bread, give only a stone, 
there has arisen the extraordinary paradox that in this 
country of stable institutions, relative prosperity, and 
exceptional social cohesion, the only living current of political 
ideas sets towards the class-war, economic revolution, and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. I do not say that there 
is any immediate danger of revolution ; but that Communist 
ideas excite more interest and discussion than any others 
there can be no doubt. Amongst the students at the 
universities the older political parties have little influence : 
Marxism is the dominant political force. In regard to the 
wider public the success of the Left Book Club is sympto- 
matic. Popular expositions of Communism such as Mr John 
Strachey’s The Coming Struggle for Power and The Theory 
and Practice of Socialism have a very wide circulation ; and 
the discussion groups connected with the Left Book Club are 
becoming a powerful instrument of propaganda. Youn 
idealists, turning in disgust from the actual world of muddled 
expediency and haphazard improvisation, see in the Com- 
munist system the logical consistency and rounded simplicity 
so attractive to the inexperienced theorist. Rejecting the 
spiritual values of traditional Christianity because of intel- 
lectual difficulties, they obtain a pseudo-spiritual satisfaction 
from a creed that denies the reality of spirit but holds out the 
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hope of a golden age based on material welfare. Communism 
gives them not only something to bite on intellectually, but 
something to work for as an ideal. 

It is tempting to discount the influence of Marxism in this 
country on various grounds; for instance, that the logical 
fallacies in the Communist argument must prevent its general 
acceptance by the intelligent, that Englishmen will never 
take part in violent revolution, that it is the way of the world 
for young people to be attracted to extreme views, and that 
in any case the Communist Party is numerically of no con- 
sequence. Communism cannot, however, be dismissed so 
lightly. It must be repeated that the ideas of Marx and 
Lenin are potent because they are filling an intellectual and 
spiritual void. You may tell the Left Book Club reader that 
Strachey’s Theory and Practice of Socialism is dogma pre- 
tending to be science, and dogma derived from a radically 
false philosophy, but there is no equally cogent and con- 
structive book to which you can refer him as counter-propa- 
ganda. You may call attention to the manifest shortcomings 
of the Russian experiment, but you cannot put before the 
idealist any officially accepted liberal scheme apparently 
providing such a complete solution of the economic problem, 
giving such hopes of ultimate social regeneration, and making 
such demands for service and self-sacrifice. 

What is urgently required, therefore, is a re-statement of 
the creed of Liberal democracy in terms of twentieth-century 
conditions. Starting from a non-materialist philosophy and 
the conceptions of individual freedom and government by 
representative institutions, we must work out in opposition 
to revolutionary Socialism a new set of coherent principles 
which must appear, not as rather musty survivals, but as 
living ideas capable of inspiring contemporary action. 
Happily this re-statement of the liberal position is now 
engaging the attention of political thinkers, and my purpose 
in the following pages is to examine two important works 
bearing on this subject. 

Since we are to be concerned with principles, we must 
start at the beginning. Our purpose is to build a better 
world. Ultimately this can be done only by changing men’s 
hearts. But as it is easier to produce a change of heart in 
favourable circumstances than in unfavourable ones, we must 
simultaneously work for social reform. There are thus two 
parallel lines of action to be followed—the conversion of men 
and women to the ways of freedom, peace and co-operation 
and the large-scale removal of the material conditions 
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hindering these ways of living. This duality of aim is 
emphasised by Mr Aldous Huxley in Ends and Means, a work 
that should surely become a standard text-book for all who 
seek a philosophical basis for a creed which is in the highest 
sense liberal. He himself devotes his attention particularly 
to the process of moral regeneration, for he gives us not 
merely a political treatise of the first importance, but an 
exposition of a way of life. The statesman, however, con- 
cerned as he is with political action in given circumstances, 
will tend to regard the moral improvement of mankind as 
primarily the business of the churches and educational 
institutions, and he will ask for enlightenment on methods of 
political procedure. What has Mr Huxley to say to him ? 

While for the most part avoiding excursions into practical 
details, Mr Huxley lays down certain guiding principles, and 
it is these, as we have seen, that are now our chief necessity. 
The first deals with the relation of means to ends. Simple 
and axiomatic as it appears when stated, it is completely 
denied by the Marxist. It is that the nature of the means 
used determines the nature of the ends secured. Thus “a 
violent revolution cannot achieve anything except the 
inevitable results of violence,’’ namely, hatred, ill-will, and 
the triumph of force. Violence may seem to lead to progress 
when it is followed by compensatory acts of justice and good- 
will; but then the same result might have been achieved by 
the application of justice and good-will in the first instance, 
so that the violence is seen to be irrelevant. From this 
principle it follows that 


‘to carry through a social reform which, in the given 
historical circumstances, will create so much opposition 
as to necessitate the use of violence is criminally rash. 
For the chances are that any reform which requires 
violence for its imposition will not only fail to produce 
the good results anticipated, but will actually make 
matters worse than they were before.” 


Again, if this opposition is to be avoided we must remember 
that the conservatism of most human beings is a fact in the 
situation ; we should therefore do well to preserve those 
elements in the existing order that are valuable, and even 
those that are neutral; and in carrying out reforms we 
should extend to wider fields the methods with which people 
are already familiar. Applied to the actual economic situa- 
tion in this country, this would mean that the extension of 
co-operatives and semi-public institutions (like the Central 
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Electricity Board, and the Port of London Authority) would 
be preferable to the revolutionary transformation of the 
capitalist system. 

One other principle stated by Mr Huxley is of radical 
importance. Noting the invincible tendency of the human 
mind to reduce the diverse to the identical, he would have us 
guard against the temptation to over-simplification in dealing 
with human problems. 


‘* We shall never succeed in changing our age of iron into 
the age of gold until we give up our ambition to find a 
single cause for all our ills, and admit the existence of 
many causes acting simultaneously, of intricate corre- 
lations and reduplicated actions and reactions.” 


This statement needs especial attention by those who find 
purely economic remedies adequate to the salvation of 
mankind. 

The liberal statesman should certainly study Mr Huxley 
for the good of his soul; but he will find theory more 
immediately related to practice in Sefior de Madariaga’s 
Anarchy or Hierarchy. When published last year, this book 
obtained considerable notice in the Press, but I do not think 
its importance as a candid and courageous attempt to submit 
the democratic idea to fundamental revision has been 
sufficiently recognised. Sefor de Madariaga arrives at 
certain rather startling conclusions, which it is tempting to 
dismiss at once as impracticable ; and for most critics this 
is sufficient reason for describing the book as interesting 
rather than of vital importance. I take the view that, if the 
liberal state is to survive, we must proceed to remodel it on 
some such lines as he suggests. I therefore make no apology 
for setting out his ideas in some detail. Before doing so, I 
would call attention to the peculiar value attaching to the 
views of a political philosopher who does not start with the 
usual English prejudices about forms of government (though 
he shows extraordinary sympathy with the English 
character), and whose theories have the background of 
distinguished political activity in the international field. 

Anarchy or Hierarchy begins with a most valuable 
criticism of the axioms and postulates of liberal democracy. 
The author notes how the ideas of original thinkers have 
been debased in the process of transference to the arena of 
political conflict. Thus, liberty, which to Montesquieu, for 
instance, meant the abolition of the arbitrary powers of the 
despotic kings of France, means in popular thought to-day 
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the natural right of the individual to all-round freedom. 
Hence we have an over-development of individualism which 
is one of the most disruptive elements in contemporary life. 
Moreover, it is generally assumed that liberty is a primary 
necessity for everybody. This is not so: many people find 
the burden of freedom intolerable and seek in authority the 
haven where they would be. 


‘“* By granting political liberty to all, to the active as 
well as to the passive members of the community, 
democracies have allowed the growth of organisations 
within which active-minded individuals can wield the 
accumulated political powers of masses of passive 
inhabitants.” 


Or turn to the idea of equality. With the eighteenth-century 
philosophers the demand for equality was a protest against 
unjustifiable privilege. As this idea has fermented among 
the masses it has produced a spirit of opposition to all 
privileges whatsoever—even those which are natural and 
right. If we consider the term “‘ sovereign people,’’ we find 
it now means, not an organised nation of intelligent, well- 
educated citizens with developed social sense, but a bare 
majority of voters. The “ capitalist,’ as thought of by the 
classical economists, was the promoter who provided the 
creative energy and the material resources used for an 
enterprise ; to-day he is too often a sleeping partner or 
investor holding only money-capital, i.e. tokens of debt. 
And whereas “ labour ” should be a term including not only 
the manual labour of the operative but also the mental 
labour of the technician and administrator, the labour 
accumulated in the machine, and so on, it is now taken by 
Left Wing adherents to signify only the labour of the 
working man ; and the demand is made that all the fruits of 
labour should return to the “ workers.” 

Having shown the disintegrating effect on society of these 
mental attitudes, Sefior de Madariaga criticises the methods 
of the liberal democracies. His most important point 
concerns the position of the Press. He very rightly calls 
attention to “the amazing fact that the most important 
organ of public life should be left to the vagaries and hazards 
of private ownership.” Elsewhere he makes suggestions for 
the practical solution of this problem. 

In the second part of his book he sets out the principles 
of the new democracy. His basic idea is that ‘‘ the supreme 
end is the individual, and collective institutions should have 
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no more hold on him than is needed for his own individual 
development.”’ In the course of a discussion on the limits to 
be set by the State to individual freedom he maintains that 
in economic affairs the State must be authoritarian: it 
cannot allow its proper mechanical working to be upset by 
industrial strife. He does not want, however, a completely 
State-run system. On the contrary, he would retain con- 
trolled private enterprise as a necessary part of liberty. 

So far from apologising for inequality, Sefior de Madariaga 
actually demands it as an essential in his ideal democracy. 
“Inequality,” he says, ‘“‘is the inevitable consequence of 
liberty.” Without it, collective life would lose its value, 
which consists in the experience it affords the individual. 
Moreover, inequality implies at the lower end of the scale 
the danger limit of necessity, and this is an indispensable 
force in collective life. Of course, he would remove the gross 
and indefensible inequalities that deface capitalist societies. 
Arising from inequality is class-structure, which he regards as 
inherent in the nature of society. The whole of his interesting 
discussion of social classes is a direct challenge to Marxism. 

Sefior de Madariaga turns away from the present con- 
ception of statistical democracy to the ideal of an organised 
and unified nation. In doing so, he condémns universal 
suffrage (of which, he acutely says, the dictator’s plebiscite is 
only the reductio ad absurdum). Here he will shock the con- 
ventional democrat : but the facts he states will have to be 
faced sooner or later. As he puts it, the majority of people 
are non-political, and nothing is gained by forcing them into 
political life. ‘‘ The true interest of democracy may lie, not 
in forcing people to the polls, but:. . . in carefully regu- 
lating entry into citizenship.” A minimum standard of 
citizenship must be set up, and the franchise must be 
restricted accordingly. Only by making citizenship a living 
reality can we introduce into democracy that unity for 
positive ends that the totalitarian states attempt to secure 
by illegitimate means. 

The book concludes with a sketch of the structure of the 
new democratic state. The critics who have found this 
rather remote from actuality seem not to have noticed that 
it is intended to be a general description subject to modi- 
fication to suit the psychology and political development of 
ae acre nations. In the state as planned by Sefior de 

adariaga economic organisation is separated as clearly as 
possible from political organisation; industry and public 
services are based on a number of large corporations exhibit- 
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ing varying degrees of socialisation and acting under the 
direction of a supreme economic council; outside these 
corporate institutions, but also subject to State supervision, 
is an area reserved for private enterprise ; in all departments 
of economic activity employers and employed are organised 
in guilds. Discipline and authority are the essential features 
of the Economic State. But the Economic State is under the 
ultimate control of the Political State; and it is in this 
sphere that the sovereignty of the people is exercised. 

Adapting Senior de Madariaga’s ideas to the circumstances 
of this country, we may lay down the following principles of 
political action: (1) Individual liberty must be reconciled 
with discipline, especially in the economic field; (2) while 
economic equality is not to be aimed at, the extremes of 
income should be brought within reasonable limits; (3) 
national economic activity should be organised under a 
central directing authority, and new developments should 
be the result of scientific planning; (4) the transformation 
of the present economic system should proceed by the 
extension, as rapidly as possible, of the existing types of 
co-operative and semi-public corporation; (5) a field for 
private enterprise should be retained alongside of the large 
economic units under public or semi-public control; (6) 
positive standards of citizenship should be instituted, and 
the franchise restricted to socially-active members of the 
community; (7) the system of electing representatives 
should be overhauled ; (8) Parliamentary machinery should 
be submitted to drastic revision to secure greater speed and 
efficiency in legislation, and to lessen the present intolerable 
burdens imposed on the members of the Government. 

For the purposes of action these principles require to 
be translated into a programme in which the practical 
details would be filled in. What those details would be 
cannot be discussed at the end of an article.1_ There can be 
little doubt, however, that on these lines there could be 
framed a programme capable of drawing to itself vital 
political energy and offering a real alternative to revolu- 
tionary Socialism. What party might be persuaded to adopt 


such a programme ? 
M. ALDERTON PINK. 


HuRLINGHAM. 


1 I have discussed the subject at length in The Defence of Freedom 
(19385). 
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LEAGUE. 
C. F. ANDREWS. 


WHAT INDIA 


THE League of Nations has never been popular in India, 
because the appointment of those who are supposed to be its 
representatives has remained from the very first in the hands 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. These two officials, 
whose choice can never be challenged or even discussed, not 
merely select their own candidates, but also give them 
instructions. Since India is still a Dependency, with no 
control of foreign affairs, those who go to Geneva from India 
are told exactly what to do and how to speak. This makes 
her position in the League anomalous, and until self-govern- 
ment is fully established this anomaly will remain. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, why the League has 
never awakened any enthusiasm in Indian minds. Further- 
more, its recent record, both in the Far East and in Abyssinia, 
has almost destroyed among the more thoughtful Indians any 
real hope for the future. The complete breakdown over 
Abyssinia was regarded in India as the betrayal of a defence- 
less people who had been offered a solemn pledge of support. 

Indeed, this Abyssinian disaster came as the greatest 
shock of all. For there were many ties which had bound 
India and Abyssinia together. The whole attitude taken by 
the League Council seemed to prove that machtpolitik alone 
counted in its deliberations. Yet no more damaging inference 
could be drawn than that—in India ! 

A further blow to the League’s reputation in Indian eyes 
has been the failure of the Disarmament Conference. This 
became transparently clear to Indian statesmen in the year 
1938, when Great Britain brought forward a resolution 
excluding “ certain outlying regions” from the Air Dis- 
armament Clause just at a time when there appeared to be 
501 
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the possibility of general agreement against the use of air 
artillery altogether. The explanation was given by Mr Eden 
that it was necessary to continuc this practice on the North- 
West Frontier of India. The British Delegation brought this 
argument forward in spite of the fact that such punitive 
measures had been universally condemned by Indians them- 
selves. Here again, Indian opinion was never consulted, and 
the attitude taken by Great Britain led to a sense of 
humiliating impotence. 

But while, on these sides, the general verdict of native 
India would be given against the League, there are other sides 
where it has won immediate and unstinted praise : and it is 
chiefly about these that I propose to write. For in its 
humanitarian dealings, both with regard to Labour and 
Opium, the League’s success in India has been as remarkable 
as its failure elsewhere. 

The prolonged visit, during the recent cold weather, of 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office, Mr 
Harold Butler and his wife, has led to the happiest results. 
Everywhere they have been received by the different Labour 
organisations with cordiality. Mr Butler’s speeches have 
been very widely noticed in the Press. Nothing could show 
more clearly that in India, wherever the League really 
functions, interest in it at once revives. 

My own wide Indian experience, while engaged in the 
work of peace-making in different industrial disputes, has 
shown me very clearly indeed how fundamentally necessary 
the work of the League has been in labour matters. Before 
its advent those of us who were reformers seemed continually 
to be hitting with our bare hands against a hard wall trying 
to break the barrier down. For twenty years we were unable 
to point to any material result. Every effort at reform was 
barred. But as soon as ever the International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations came into the field, things appeared 
to change. The wall in front of us began to crumble. One 
success after another was won, and to-day the outlook for 
Labour in India has become much more hopeful. Much 
still remains to be accomplished, but what has been already 
done remains firm and stable. 

It will be well to give some examples. Before the League 
was in operation, I was asked to go down to Madras in order 
to bring to an end a painfully lingering labour strike which 
had been started by deeds of violence. It was near to 
Christmas time, and the many thousands of strikers, who 
were out of work, had reached already the very verge of 
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starvation. A population of nearly a hundred thousand was 
affected, if all the women and children in the homes were 
included. At that time—now, nearly twenty years ago— 
the conditions under which the mills were worked all over 
India were indescribably bad. When the General Manager, 
who was a humane Englishman, with high ideals, began to 
explain to me the hours which the men had to work, I could 
only say to him, ‘‘ Even if the present strike is settled this 
Christmas, you will have another strike before another year 
is out.” 

What was thus prophesied came true; for though he 
willingly gave me the terms the men asked for, and though 
the men went back to work, nevertheless, within six months, 
they were out again and the trouble began afresh. 

The reasons were obvious. The hours of work at the mills 
were eleven-and-a-half hours each day, with only a Sunday’s 
rest. During the periods of their work at the looms they 
were “‘ speeded up”? in all kinds of ways. Human nature 
could not stand it: yet even these long hours were exceeded 
by another mill in Madras, which worked for twelve hours a 
day, with only one day off work inten! After the strike was 
settled, I stayed (at the Manager’s request) for a time, to see 
how the mill was run and to assure the men who had returned 
to work that there would be no victimisation. The labourers 
had to get to their looms punctually at 6 a.m. each morning 
and stand at their looms working until noon. Then there 
was a rush and scramble to get hold of their cans and gulp 
down their rice in the bare half-hour interval which they had 
in the middle of the day. At 12.30 they had to be back once 
more at their looms, and to work all'through the afternoon 
till 6 pn. Only then was the day’s work ended. Even in 
the colder weather of December (Madras is never really cold) 
the conditions, day after day, were intolerable. What must 
it have been in the hot weather ! 

When I had urged the General Manager to give shorter 
hours, he replied that this would be impossible so long as 
Bombay and Calcutta kept the twelve hours’ day. 

So I went on to Bombay, and pleaded with the mill 
owners and the managers there. But they told me that it 
was impossible for them to do anything unless the hours of 
work in the mills of China and Japan were reduced at the 
same time. But it was as clear as possible that India by 
herself could not influence the Far East. 

Here then was the deadlock, and it could not be got over 
until the International Labour Office came into existence. 
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Only an international convention for a shorter working day 
all over the East could possibly bring about a reduction of 
the hours of labour in all the Indian mills at the same time ; 
and this was exactly what the International Labour Office 
attempted, with some success, at one of its first conferences 
at Geneva. 

For as soon as the hours of labour in the West had been 
dealt with, as far as that was possible, the Director-General, 
M. Albert Thomas, who had first established the Labour 
Office on a sound foundation, turned all his attention to the 
Kast. When I met him at Geneva, I told him all my 
experiences in India. He mentioned to me that it had been 
one of his greatest desires to go out and visit that country, 
but he had never been able to do so. Nevertheless, he 
managed with great difficulty to call a conference of the 
leading nations of Asia, and this resulted in a convention for 
shorter hours. It is true that this has not even yet been fully 
ratified in the Far East; but it has made all the difference 
in India. To us, it has been the beginning of a new industrial 
era, and all our progress in labour matters dates from that 
event, which only the International Labour Office at Geneva 
could have brought to pass. 

The twelve-hour working day in India is now a thing of 
the past. The hours of work have been drastically shortened 
by legislation, first of all to ten hours, or a sixty-hour week ; 
then to nine hours, or a fifty-four-hour week ; and very soon 
we hope that they will be reduced to eight hours, or a forty- 
eight-hour week, with Sunday as a day of rest. Indeed, 
already many of the mills have started these shorter hours 
on their own accord for technical reasons. 

Further improvements have also been made. We have 
now employers’ liability for accidents: maternity benefits 
for women: the prevention of women’s and children’s work 
in the mines: the improvement of the conditions of Indian 
lascars at sea. There has been a serious effort made to put 
an end to all forced labour, and also to certain unwholesome 
forms of indentured labour. These great advances have all 
been made in the last twenty years since the International 
Labour Office was established at Geneva. 

The Governments of the East have been found to be 
sensitive to world opinion. As soon as ever they find that 
resolutions of world importance are to be passed at Geneva 
on any new industrial subject, they endeavour to forestall 
them by starting new legislation even before the League gets 
to work. In this way reforms, which, before the League was 
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founded, were hung up and delayed over and over again for 
many years, have recently been carried through in the course 
of a few months. 

Therefore, it may be truly said that while on the political 
and diplomatic side the League has lamentably failed, yet 
on the side of Labour there has been an almost incredible 
advance. Even Japan, which, as a great Eastern power, has 
often flouted the League in respect to military matters (as is 
now being seen with regard to China), has a sensitive con- 
science concerning social and industrial standards whenever 
they appear to touch her own prestige in the world of nations. 
Though even now she has not in certain respects accepted the 
full International Convention of the East with regard to the 
reduction of the hours of labour, she has taken great care to 
set herself right from her own standpoint in other matters 
where labour is concerned. In this way it has not been as 
difficult as it otherwise would have been for India to move 
forward. 

One more subject may be taken in this article which will 
illustrate the point I have been making with regard to the 
vast social and industrial importance of the League of 
Nations in Indian affairs. 

Opium has been for many centuries past one of the 
greatest curses of the East when used as an intoxicating 
drug. In the actual spread of opium addiction, the worst 
century of all was probably the nineteenth. For more than 
seventy years opium had been forced on China from India in 
order to make revenue in India itself. Two ‘“ Opium Wars ” 
were fought and the Government of China was powerless to 
resist its importation. Indeed the evil became so bad in the 
Far East that even before the League of Nations had placed 
Opium Reform upon its humanitarian programme an Inter- 
national Conference at the Hague had drawn up some 
admirable resolutions, and Great Britain had determined 
even earlier still to give up her Chinese opium traffic provided 
reform took place in China at the same time. 

The World War left behind, as one of its evil legacies, the 
interruption of all this Opium Reform work which had thus 
been carried on. Certain evils, also, still remained in the 
Indian situation which all true lovers of India deplored. 
Here, again, all through those critical years before the 
League of Nations was founded, there seemed to be a drift 
back rather than an advance forward. We seemed to be 
hitting with our bare hands against a solid wall with no 
practical effect. The old evils went on, and, in certain 
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important respects, things were beginning to get worse. 
There were very few in number whose minds were engaged 
on the problem, and often as we looked at one another we 
felt the case was hopeless. The war fever, and then the 
fever of haste for reconstruction that followed the war, made 
the cause of Opium Reform appear a secondary object. 

But within a very short time after the League of Nations 
had been founded, things began to move in a very different 
manner. Just as in the case of Labour, each barrier that 
before had been so hard to break down began to give way ; 
and in 1925 (soon after the World Conference on Opium at 
Geneva), a new step was taken by the Government of India, 
whereby all export opium from India to the Far East would 
be decreased by 10 per cent. each year until, in the year 
1935, the whole traffic would be brought to anend. This has 
now been accomplished. 

The people of India rightly put this change of policy down 
to the pressure of world opinion through the League. The 
sacrifice of revenue was very great, but there was a cordial 
acceptance of this in the Legislative Assembly by Indians 
themselves. The result has been that now at last the entire 
export of opium from India to the Far East has ceased. 
Opium cultivated in India no longer brings a curse to other 
countries and the internal consumption is also being 
decreased. It is not possible to deal with problems of the 
opium addict in India itself, but it can be said briefly that 
the new Congress Governments in the different provinces are 
bravely dealing with that question and are themselves fully 
prepared to sacrifice revenue, if only the evil itself of opium 
addiction can be abolished. As one who has been engaged 
on this problem for over thirty years I can say without 
hesitation that it would have been quite impossible to obtain 
this rapid advance in Indian opium reform if there had not 
been all the while the spur of the League of Nations Com- 
mission to speed up the Government of India. The pressure 
of world opinion has proved a most potent force in expediting 
reform. 

The question may rightly be asked whether this humani- 
tarian authority is not the true function and purpose of the 
League, whereby an avenue may be reached sooner or later 
towards dealing with the more controversial questions of 
political boundaries and disarmament by air and sea and 
land. The HisBert JouRNAL has already discussed this 
question. The articles which appeared in July and October 
1936 were closely studied in India. Indeed, if a referendum 
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were to be held among the thoughtful men and women in 
India who have studied the subject, the vote would be almost 
unanimous in favour of the withdrawal of economic and 
military sanctions, and the reconstruction of the League, on 
the basis of non-violence, so that it might express the 
‘moral conscience ”’ of mankind. 

There is no inclination in India to throw away the League 
idea altogether. The objection lies rather against an 
organisation which has been bound up from the first with the 
iniquitous Treaty of Versailles and still appears to be 
dominated by the Allied Powers which enforced that 
Treaty. Indeed, it is a common statement in India that the 
political side of the League had been arranged from the start 
in such a way as to enable a final sanction to be given to the 
division of the spoils of the World War. If it is argued that 
Article XIX. left the door open for revision, the answer 
would be that such revision could at any time be blocked 
and has never been seriously tried; that it was only after 
Germany rearmed in defiance of the terms of the Treaty and 
smashed her way through by force, that the League sub- 
mitted. In the same way it had already bowed before the 
might of Italy and Japan. 

Thus it is held very strongly indeed in India that the 
League started all wrong, and that the first step which must 
now be taken in order to get right again is to create a new 
moral authority, entirely apart from sanctions, which shall 
gain by moral force the approval of the whole world and thus 
represent what Plato would have called the “ victory of 
divine persuasion over force.” 

This has already been accomplished in a great measure 
(as this article will have shown) by the Labour section of the 
League and the Opium section also, wherein only the moral 
authority of mutual consent is relied on. Indians, like 
Rabindranath Tagore and others, who have the interests of 
humanity at heart and are truly humanitarian in their 
outlook, have pointed to the immensely wide fields of 
humanitarian endeavour where a new world opinion might 
be formed. We should have been much nearer to disarma- 
ment, they say, if we had built upon that foundation. 

Even to-day it is not too late, if only a new start could be 
made. Those who have read Kipling’s short story, With the 
Night Mail, will remember how all the man-made boundaries 
became swept away by the new era of airships, radio, and 
similar scientific devices. The “ traffic-jam ”’ up in the air, 
so the story runs, had made navigation so impossible that a 
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world Board of Control called the A.B.C. (Aerial Board of 
Control) had to be agreed on and established. Then, with 
amazing rapidity, all the stupid little muddles of frontier 
barriers, customs, passports, and the like, had to be cleared 
away ; for nothing must be allowed to interfere with the air 
traffic. Thus national sovereignties were invaded from the 
air, and the new slogan of commerce was “‘ Transportation is 
Civilisation.” 

As Kipling tells the story, it carries a singular conviction 
of common sense with it as well as delightful amusement. 
Indeed, here in Calcutta, where I am writing this article, it 
would seem already to have half come true ; for an “ all up” 
air service from Britain has just been inaugurated with a 
postage at ordinary rates. It is true that we may still have 
to pass through a very great deal of suffering and confusion 
before this very elementary lesson of our planet is learnt by 
heart : but time is altogether on the side of world unification, 
and it has become more and more possible to make a world- 
wide appeal. Ifthe League and the Hague Tribunal together 
could give us a corresponding world moral sanction, it might 
be worth all the rest of the Covenant put together. That is 
what India thinks, and my own mind goes with her. 


SANTINIKETAN, INDIA. 


C. F. ANDREWS. 
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WAS JESUS AN HISTORICAL PERSON ?* 


ALFRED LOISY. 
Ill. 
Tue Mytu CHANGED INTO History By MARCION. 


CoucHoup must be left to clear up the inextricable confusion 
in which he presents the career of Paul. We are now in the 
year 44; Barnabas and Paul are undertaking the missionary 
journey, as narrated by Acts, in the island of Cyprus and 
in the southern and central regions of Asia Minor. When 
they return to Antioch “ rich in experience ” Paul, how or 
why we are not told, separates himself from Barnabas, 
“meditates on a longer circuit ; takes with him a prophet 
of Jerusalem, Silvanus ”’ (Silas),—we are not told, either, how 
this companion was recruited—and begins the journey 
which, passing through Asia Minor, ends in the foundation 
of the communities of Macedonia and Achaia with Paul 
at Corinth in 50-52 ‘‘ under the proconsulate of Gallio.”’ 
Here I cannot refrain from mentioning a remarkable 
discovery. Couchoud describes for us (Jésus, 66) the inner 
life of the Corinthian community in bondage to the “ spiritual 


1 Continued from the Hispert JourNAL, April 1938. The argument 
against the mythical theory of Couchoud, of which this and the preceding 
article are a summary, has been fully elaborated by M. Loisy in a work 
published since the appearance of the first article in April—Histoire et 
Mythe a propos de Jésus-Christ (Paris: Libraire Emile Nourry, 1938. 
260 pp. 25 francs). 

The thesis of M. Couchoud, developed by him in Jésus le Dieu fait 
Homme, and controverted by M. Loisy in this and the preceding article, 
is that Christianity originated in the myth of a God sacrificed in the 
heavens, this being the common belief of Christians till about a.p. 130, 
when Marcion transformed the myth into the historical tale of the canonical 
Gospels, in which Jesus appears as an historical person : Jesus accordingly 


had no historical reality. 
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gifts *’ (charismes) of 1 Corinthians xii, xiv. We are intro. 
duced to a séance of tongue-speaking ; the tongue-speaker 
mutters confusedly ba ba ba; the interpreter explains that 
the Spirit has cried Abba, Father; if the tongue-speaker 
exclaims Aa ta ta, the interpreter explains it as Atha, come, 
Maran atha, Lord, come! In my humble opinion these 
vocables have nothing to do with tongue-speaking. They 
come quite clearly from the first community which spoke 
Aramean and always invoked God as Abba in their prayers 
(Mark xiv. 36; Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 16) and whose 
faith and hope were summed up in the sacramental formula 
Maran atha, “‘ the Lord is coming ” (1 Cor. xvi. 32). Ba ba 
and ta ta are Couchoud’s own; let us leave them so. 

We are given to understand that from Corinth, in the 
year 52, Paul came to Jerusalem to treat with the notables 
or “ pillars”? on the question of legal observances. This, 
surely, is too late. Two years after, in 54, Paul is said to 
return to Jerusalem bringing the collection from the churches, 
a journey which ended, as we know, in his captivity. Thus 
we should have to place, between these two years, a visit 
by Paul to the churches in Galatia, a visit to Ephesus, where 
Couchoud assigns the apostle an additional captivity, Paul’s 
disputes with the Corinthian community and their lengthy 
solution, a special mission which, according to our author, 
took Paul as far as Nicopolis in Epirus, and finally the gather- 
ing in of the collection and the journey to Jerusalem. The 
trial of Paul at Rome is said to have ended, towards 58, by 
a sentence which was probably “ banishment to Spain” 
a banishment which “may be compared in a certain 
measure with that of Ovid to the Euxine” (Jésus, 82, 
Note 1). Couchoud does not inform us as to the ‘* measure ” 
in which the two banishments are comparable, nor what 
finally became of the apostle. 

“The chief contribution of St Paul to Christianity is 
the cross of Jesus” (Jésus, 83). Prior to Paul the belief 
was that Jesus had died for our sins in the character of the 
eternal Lamb, in consequence of which the believers had 
retained the festival of Passover! Paul, reading in the 
Greek version of Psalm xxii. 17, 19, “‘ they pierced my hands 
and my feet” and “they parted my garments,” got the 
notion that Jesus had been crucified, and on reading on to 


1 The author of the Apocalypse, in employing the metaphor of the 
Lamb has, naturally, nothing to say about crucifixion, for the good reason 
that sacrificial lambs are not crucified. No inference as to the special form 
of Christ’s death can be drawn from the metaphor.—Histoire et Mythe, 88-89. 
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Psalm xxiv. 7, 10, where “‘ the triumph of a King of Glory ” 
is celebrated, he drew the conclusion that Jesus, slain by 
crucifixion, had been glorified as the Psalm indicates. Observe 
here that the idea of crucifixion which has been attached 
from the outside to the Greek text of Psalm xxii. 17 has 
no inner justification, being rather contradicted by the 
context, while Psalm xxiv. 7-10 refers to the cult of Jahveh in 
the ark. By as much as it is easy to understand how these 
texts were applied to a Jesus who had been really crucified 
on earth and then glorified in the faith of his followers, 
by so much it is unthinkable that anyone should have 
constructed out of them a complete mythical poem 
about a Christ crucified in heaven, dead, buried and 
resurrected. 

In support of his thesis Couchoud appeals to 1 Corin- 
thians ii. 6-8, where Paul says that the wisdom of God, the 
mystery of salvation taught in secret to initiates, was 
unknown to “ the Princes of this world,’ because, had they 
known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. 
“The Lord of glory” is evidently the personage spoken 
of in Psalm xxiv. 7-10. Whence, concludes Couchoud, 
following Paul, it was the powers on high—the Princes 
of this world—who crucified the celestial Man. But the 
intervention of the Princes on high (Psalm xxiv. 7-10 is not 
concerned with Princes but with the heads or lintels of 
gates) does not exclude the participation of secondary 
agents nor the reality of an earthly crucifixion. Couchoud 
admits that his mythical Christ was buried. Did the 
Princes then inter him? In the Fourth Gospel (xii. 31; 
xiv. 80; xvi. 11) the Prince of this world presides over the 
Passion of the Christ ; he is the Devil who puts the will to 
betray into the heart of Judas. Whether we are dealing 
with the Princes of this Age, or with the Prince of this world, 
who are not either of them “‘ demons ’—whatever Couchoud 
may say (Jésus, 86, Note 2)—the drama of salvation is not 
enacted in a double perspective, celestial and terrestrial, 
but in the single perspective of the world that lies under the 
firmament, or of an age of the world, and the saving work 
is not displayed on high before being done below. 

The other texts invoked by Couchoud are no more 
favourable to his myth than the foregoing. Thanks to a 
series of misinterpretations he finds the myth once more in 
the Christological poem of Philippians ii. 6-11. Let us 
consider first the strophe describing the humiliation of the 
Christ, which he paraphrases in these terms: “ Christ 
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Jesus, who is the fulness of God, anterior to every other 
creature.””’ On which we remark that the meaning of the 
text is the very opposite of what Couchoud affirms. The 
text says that the pre-existent Christ was ‘in the form of 
God,” in divine form, in which form the Christ was no 
more absolutely God than he was simply man in his “ form 
of a servant” or “ human aspect”’; moreover, in trans- 
lating by “appearance”? the word cyjpa, which means 
*“ aspect,” “* physical and moral attitude,’? Couchoud mis. 
interprets again, the “‘ aspect” or “ attitude” in question 
having just as much reality as “the likeness to men ” of 
the preceding line. Couchoud here supposes a kind of 
celestial comedy in which God gave himself the likeness 
of man in order to deceive the higher spirits and to assure 
for himself the appearance of being crucified. It is impos- 
sible to misunderstand the text more profoundly. In like 
manner “ he counted it not robbery to be equal with God” 
is purely absurd if the subject of the assertion is not a being 
distinct from God himself. To make it a merit in the Christ 
that he did not pretend to equality with God clearly implies 
that such equality was not naturally his. Such a pretence 
to equality with God would have been a crime, which one 
has to suppose had been committed by others. Couchoud 
indicates Satan ; but it is not he in particular who is pointed 
at, but celestial powers in general who claim from men the 
honour due to God alone. And the humiliation of the Christ 
up to the point of death inclusively has clearly conducted 
him down to earth; the descent is implied in this total 
humiliation, and equally so in the corresponding strophe 
of his exaltation. 

The evidence is clear that ascent and descent are equal ; 
the Christ rises just as far as he has fallen, that is to say, he 
rises to God from humanity, from the earth and from death. 
Couchoud at once distorts the meaning of the exaltation by 
restricting it to a universal homage paid to the name of 
Jesus. But the exaltation is clearly conceived as though it 
had been a light bursting from the infernal depths, as Jesus 
rose from the dead, and flooding the heavens at the proclama- 
tion of the title properly divine, that of Lord, the essential 
name of God, conferred on one who had not pretended to 
be what he was not—the equal of God. In this way the 
two strophes balance perfectly. The natural meaning of 
the balance is perverted by supposing that ‘‘ the Name 
above every name” is Jesus, the name of a man and 
a Jew. 
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The apostle John in the Apocalypse, edited according 
to Couchoud shortly after 64, is another witness trans- 
formed by him into a supporter of his myth, this apostle 
being from 64 onwards “‘ the supreme sponsor for the speedy 
arrival of the Lord ” (Jésus, 99), Peter having perished “ per- 
haps at Rome in the authorised massacre of the Christians ” 
after the burning of the city ; Paul also, of whom Couchoud 
neglects to explain how he had returned from his banish- 
ment in Spain, had perished on the same occasion. Given 
the character and object of the Apocalypse, little effort is 
needed to transform this prophecy of a second coming into 
an oracle of the celestial Christ about to visit the earth 
on which he had never been seen before. For this reason 
Couchoud, without moving an eyebrow, adopts in its 
entirety the Ephesian legend of John—even to the golden 
pectoral cross of the Jewish high priest, the petalon worn 
by John, if we are to believe Polycrates of Ephesus in his 
letter to Victor, in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 24. One of the 
secrets of our author’s method is to keep close to tradition, 
or to what is so called, whenever it can be made to throw 
his myth into relief. 

It may be granted that the main theme of the Apocalypse 
is the poem of the divine Lamb. Couchoud writes (Jésus, 
101) : 


‘“* The sacrifice of Jesus the Lamb, which preceded 
the ages, like that of the Bull of Mithra, has, by its 
piacular virtue, purchased and purified in advance 
the predestined believers in Jesus.” 


The fact is, that the Apocalypse dwells upon the death of 
Jesus only as constantly presupposed and recalled, Jesus 
being for it “the slain Lamb.” That the slaying of the 
Lamb took place “ before the foundation of the world” 
Couchoud deduces from the equivocal passage (xiii. 8) 
where mention is made of the worshippers of the Beast 
‘““whose names are not written in the book of life of the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” The names 
written in the book are the names predestined to be written 
there “‘ from the foundation of the world,’’ the slain Lamb 
being here a surcharge (cf. xvii. 8); in any case the slaying 
of the Lamb is not accomplished before the foundation of 
the world, but decreed in advance like the predestination of 
the elect. The comparison with the Bull of Mithra conse- 
quently falls to the ground: the sacrifice of the Lamb is 
VoL. XXXVI. No. 4, 17 
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not a cosmic event and conditions only the salvation of 
believers. It is not surprising that the Lamb symbol of 
the Christ is found among the Christians of Asia who cele- 
brated the Passover at the same day, and even the same 
hour, as the Jews: this celebration is, in fact, the base 
of the symbol, with the death of Jesus for its background. 
His death is not located either before history or outside of 
it. The formal declaration of the Christ (i. 17, 18) gives it 
a place in history similar to that of the Celestial Being in 
Philippians ii. 6-11—‘‘ I am the first and the last; I am 
he that liveth ; I was dead and behold I am alive for ever- 
more.” This is the quality attributed to the Christ from 
the outset (i. 5): he is “ the first begotten of the dead ” ; 
the first example among earthly mortals who are destined 
to be raised in glory. 

A single line in the vision of the two witnesses (xi. 8) 
where Jerusalem is indicated as the city ‘“‘ where our Lord 
was crucified ” would suffice to ruin the whole construction 
Couchoud has built up. Consequently he takes no account 
of it in his analysis (Jésus, 111), contenting himself with an 
allusion to it later on in a footnote (Jésus, 127, Note 2) where 
he tells us that this “ little gloss” is clearly the work of a 
corrector of the text, and affirms, not less resolutely, ‘‘ clearly 
no chance gloss could have introduced a notion so capitally 
important.”’ But if the author, from one end of his book to 
the other, takes the crucifixion of Jesus as implied, there is 
nothing strange in his making direct allusion to it. 
Couchoud emphasises as a peculiar feature of the vision 
(Jésus, 111, Note 1) that “ it is the two witnesses of Jesus, 
and not Jesus himself, who are killed by the pagans and 
raised from the dead.”’ Yes: and it is precisely to cover up 
this peculiarity that the author evokes the crucifixion of 
Jesus. He is working on his sources, reproducing the vision 
of the two witnesses from a Jewish source which he chris- 
tianises by introducing a reference to the crucifixion. This 
is no gloss, but an addition made by the author himself. 
An allusion of the same order is found in the preliminaries 
of the book where we read, in reference to the Great Advent 
(i. 7), that the Christ ‘‘ cometh with the clouds, and even 
they that pierced him shall see him.” 4 


1 Two passages in the original have here been omitted from the transla- 
tion. They deal respectively with (1) the visions of the Woman and of 
the Beast in the Apocalypse and (2) the Shepherd of Hermas and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. A full discussion of the meaning of this evidence, which 
M. Loisy contends has been misunderstood by Couchoud, will be found in 
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As to the author and date of his Apocalypse, I may add 
that ‘‘ the twelve apostles of the Lamb ”’ (xxi. 14) presented 
as a hieratic group, already distant in the memory of tradi- 
tion, with their names written on the twelve foundation 
stones of the eternal Jerusalem, make it impossible to 
suppose that the prophet of the Apocalypse was the apostle 
John or any man of the first Christian generation, or that 
the book can have been written before the end of the first 
Christian century. 

The nature of his thesis condemns Couchoud to put 
violent interpretations on all the evidence relating to Chris- 
tianity, whether Christian or non-Christian, which dates 
from a time prior to Marcion. Thus, finding in his way the 
letter of Pliny to Trajan (about the year 111 or 112) when 
the proconsul of Pontus informs the emperor that the 
Christians ‘‘ sing hymns to Christ as to a god,’’ Couchoud 
(Jésus, 182) adroitly turns this into ‘as to God,” thereby 
implying that the information furnished by Pliny excludes 
the existence of Jesus as an earthly being. But if we con- 
sider the mentality of a pagan magistrate, the natural 
sense of the words used and the testimony of Pliny’s con- 
temporary Tacitus, our conclusion will rather be that the 
peculiarity of the Christians which Pliny intended to point 
out was this: that they honoured as a god the man who 
had founded their sect. We shall see presently the sur- 
prising use which Couchoud has made of the testimony of 
Tacitus. 


IV. 
MARCION. | 


Enter Marcion, the daring individual who, according to 
our author, was the first to present the mystery of salva- 
tion, previously believed to have been transacted in a vague 
eternity, into a narrative of historical events on the earth. 


Histoire et Mythe a propos de Jésus Christ, pp. 91-95 and 97-104 (see note 
on p. 510). 

The passage dealing with the Epistle to the Hebrews concludes as 
follows : 

“There is one passage [in the Epistle] which settles the question 
and which Couchoud has not cited. We are warned (ii. 3—4) against 
neglecting ‘ so great salvation, which at first began to be spoken by 
the Lord and was confirmed unto us by them that heard him, God 
also bearing witness with signs, etc.’ After that let Couchoud prove, 
if he can, that according to Hebrews Jesus never lived, taught or 
suffered on the earth.” 
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Although Marcion has been classed by Christian tradi- 
tion among the gnostics, he was, in intention, a great reformer 
of the Church, which he desired to release from all its 
doctrinal narrowness by cutting it free from Judaism, and 
from moral vulgarity by bringing it under a law of the 
severest asceticism. With this object in view he edited a 
collection of the Ten Epistles attributed in his time to the 
Apostle Paul, from which the three Epistles called ‘* pastoral ” 
were omitted. This collection he entitled Apostolicon, and 
with it he edited an evangelical book entitled simply Evange- 
lion which corresponds in general to the corpus of Luke’s 
Gospel (iii.xxiv.), both claiming to be free from all Judais- 
ing contamination. As justification of these texts, and as 
a commentary on them, he published another book called 
Antitheses in which, by comparing the Old Testament with 
the doctrine of Jesus authentically represented by Paul, 
he established the essential contradiction existing, according 
to him, between the two. The general conclusion was that 
Jesus had been the earthly manifestation of a God supreme 
and good, but entirely a stranger to the lower world of 
human life, this lower world being the work of a limited 
God, narrowly just and rather cruel, who had left a revelation 
of himself, which applied only to himself, in the Jewish Bible. 

These three works of Marcion, which mutually support 
each other, were the result of a prolonged elaboration, but 
they must have been published simultaneously. Of the 
three it was the Antitheses which doubtless determined the 
Elders of the Roman Church to cut Marcion off from their 
communion, to which he had been admitted some years 
previously. According to the common opinion, which seems 
sufficiently authenticated, the rupture took place in 144. 
As far as one can judge from what remains of them neither 
the Apostolicon nor the Evangelion contained any passage 
in which Marcion expressly formulated the dualistic opposi- 
tion between Judaism and the doctrine of Jesus. Christian 
tradition was ready to admit, and Marcion himself seems 
simply to have recognised, that the Apostolicon and Evange- 
lion proceeded respectively from the common text of the 
Church for the ten Epistles and the Gospel named after 
Luke, Marcion doing no more than make some partial sup- 
pressions and tendentious retouches of the ordinary text. 
Considered in the light of that age, there was nothing par- 
ticularly shocking in this procedure, since the text of the 
Christian documents, which served as the catechism, was 
not otherwise fixed. This is why we find Justin reproaching 
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Marcion, who was alive when the Apology was written, 
solely on the ground that he had invented a God greater 
than the Creator and a Christ who had not been announced 
in the ancient Scriptures. 

Such is the state of things which it has been necessary 
to make clear before considering the novelties emitted by 
Couchoud in making the whole of the Gospel literature and, 
in a sense, the subsequent history of the Christian religion, 
depend upon Marcion. 

According to the very clear information furnished by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vii. 17) Marcion, though 
more advanced in years than the gnostics Basilides and 
Valentin, proclaimed his dogmas at a later date than 
they, that is to say, not before 135-140. From other sources 
we know that he was a native of Sinope in Pontus, where 
his father was bishop, and that he earned his living as 
master of a vessel which traded along the coasts of Asia 
Minor. .Couchoud has made the discovery (Jésus, 148) 
that ‘‘ his boat was the first episcopal chair.” This evidently 
overshoots the mark, in view of the fact that Marcion, if he 
proclaimed his doctrine while exercising his nautical pro- 
fession, must have done so in the ports of stoppage rather 
than on his boat ; moreover, there is nothing to show that 
Marcion ever assumed the réle of a bishop. A more exact 
statement is ‘‘ that he attached himself, with his whole 
faith, to the doctrine of Paul, to Christ crucified.”’ But the 
following has far less to support it: “he collected what 
remained of Paul’s epistolary prophesyings.”’ Of that we 
know nothing, or rather it is morally certain that the ten 
Epistles were collected before Marcion became active and 
that he aimed at making them the authority for his doctrine ; 
moreover, these Epistles are not all prophesyings, witness 
that to Philemon. 


‘“* Certain relics of the man who had been carried 
up into the third heaven were superstitiously pre- 
served; handkerchiefs and loin-cloths which had 
touched his skin during his sufferings at Ephesus, 
and had power to cure the sick.” 


This information is special to Couchoud; responsibility for 
it we must leave to him. We are given to suppose that 
Ephesus is the scene of the performance and that the letters 
of Paul were discovered there mixed up with his old loin- 
cloths. ‘A part of his letters were also found: Marcion 
made them up into a collection of ten letters, the Apos- 
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tolicon, addressed to all the churches.” The implication is, 
then, that the débris of these letters had been untouched 
by anybody before Marcion, that it was he who made a 
compilation out of them, and that the diffusion of the 
compilation among the communities was his doing. 

ll this, clearly, is the unfolding of a dream and has no 
claim to be discussed as a view scientifically arrived at. 
But the detail of these editorial operations of Marcion 
presents us with further wonders. The aim of Marcion 
(Jésus, 148-149) “‘ was to renew the word of the Apostle as 
a present reality; making it precise and completing it 
wherever it was necessary.”” Example of completion : 


“The letter of Paul to the Thessalonians was 
explained by a second letter in which the imminent 
coming of the Lord Jesus is postponed until the appear- 
ance of a man of sin who will sit in the temple of God ” 


and who is probably ‘“ Bar Kokhba.” Bar Kokhba then 
let it be. But the temple of Jerusalem was not, in Marcion’s 
view, the temple of God, and Bar Kokhba was not to be 
considered a rival of his Christ. Second Thessalonians 
may well not be authentic, but it was not Marcion who 
made it up; he found it completely written. Couchoud 
seems to be unaware that, in the interests of his myth, he 
has transformed his hero into an eminent forger. The 
Marcionite addition which he notes in 1 Thessalonians ii. 
14-16, where the Jews are denounced for having “ killed the 
Lord Jesus and the prophets” seems, indeed, to be an addition, 
but the Marcionite reading of it—‘‘ their own prophets ”— 
has all the appearance of being a narrowing down of the 
Catholic reading and gives us the measure of the corrections 
which Marcion permitted himself to make. 

Another case of an Epistle said to be composed by Marcion 
is Ephesians, which bore the name in the Marcionite col- 
lection ‘“‘ to the Laodiceans,”’ its primitive title, this Epistle 
having been written to represent the letter mentioned in 
Colossians iv. 16. Couchoud attributes the Epistle to 
Marcion because it affirms the earthly manifestation of 
Jesus in terms too clear for his mythical theory, in keeping 
with his act of will, which has determined that nobody 
before Marcion believed that Jesus had appeared on the 
earth. Couchoud’s will is not an argument. The Epistle 
to the Ephesians, detached from Colossians, gives little 
support to Marcion’s doctrine, and certain peculiarities of 
the Marcionite version show that he has simply retouched it. 
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Thus in Ephesians ii. 20, Marcion gives the reading “ con- 
structed on the foundation of the Apostles, Christ being the 
corner stone” in place of the Catholic reading “on the 
foundation of the Apostles and the Prophets,” a reading 
confirmed by iv. 11 where the word denotes Christian 
prophets ; but Marcion in ii. 10 has suppressed “ and the 
prophets,” because he supposed the prophets in question 
to be Jewish. Similarly, in Ephesians iii. 9-10 the Catholic 
reading, founded on Colossians i. 26, gives “the mystery 
which hath been hid in God who created all things ” which 
Marcion turns into “hid from the God who created all 
things ’—that is, from the God of the Jews. A bit of 
theological juggling to be put down to Marcion working 
over the Catholic text. 
Couchoud continues : 


** Six letters to the Corinthians, made into two for 
the convenience of liturgical reading, were glossed 
with new instructions on the silence of women in the 
church, the prohibition of meats consecrated to idols, 
the eucharist and a splendid hymn on love ” (1 Cor. xiv. 
33b-35 ; x. 16-22; xi. 28-32; xiii). 


Couchoud is not the first to have perceived: this editorial 
complexity, the surcharge about the silence of women in the 
assemblies, the contradictions in the instructions about meats 
sacrificed to idols, the peculiar character of the account of the 
Last Supper and the interpolation of the Hymn of Love 
in the middle of instructions about spiritual gifts (here the 
hymn, which is visibly an editorial surcharge, is attributed by 
Couchoud to Marcion, his theory allowing of no intermediary 
between Marcion and Paul). 

There is no need to discuss in detail the fantasy of 
attributing these things to Marcion, since the attribution 
has no other foundation than the arbitrary will of its author. 
We may add that the pretence of making Marcion primarily 
and solely responsible for the compilation of the two Epistles 
turns him into the most stupid editor possible to conceive. 
The absurdity of such a thesis is especially self-evident in 
regard to the second Epistle, where various letters are 
entangled together which it would have been more expedient 
to place in sequence, and where the two short letters con- 
cerning the collection (viii., ix.) are awkwardly introduced 
between the two parts of the compilation, as though they 
had been first tacked on to chapters i.—vii. and this part 
then completed by x.-xiii., also originally compiled as a 
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separate document. All of which presupposes a long and 
complicated elaboration accomplished before the time of 
Marcion. 

Another paradox (Jésus, 150-151) : 


‘“* Our seafaring ascetic, reading the Epistle to the 
Galatians between sky and sea, and meditating on the 
opposition between Law and Gospel worked out in 
the Epistle, which he had placed at the head of his 
collection, acquired the conviction that Christianity 
was an absolutely new religion which had been sud- 
denly and completely revealed to St Paul.” 


It is true that Marcion begins his Apostolicon with Galatians 
and makes it the point of departure for his argument against 
the pretended Judaising of the Gospel ; but the conclusions 
he tried to draw from it in favour of his dualism are not 
justified by the Epistles when sanely understood. His 
radical philosophic dualism would never have been suggested 
to him by meditation on the Epistles if his mind had 
not been preoccupied by another influence. Couchoud 
has confused the dialectic of the Antitheses with the 
origin of Marcion’s dualism. In reality he would never 
have conceived a dualism so radical had his mind not 
been impregnated, consciously or not, by the Persian 
dualism which was not unknown in the country where 
he had grown up. The moral rigorism of Marcion may 
betoken an influence more distant geographically but 
historically quite possible—that of Indian Buddhism. We 
may note that the case of Mani, founder of the Manicheans, 
who was in many respects the continuator of Marcion, 
presents itself under pretty much the same conditions. 
But this aspect of the problem has escaped Couchoud’s 
observation. 

Passing by his strange remarks about the Septuagint, 
the organisation of the Marcionite community, the institu- 
tion of the Sunday Easter (attributed to Marcion in the 
face of irrefutable evidence), let us now come to the central 
point of the mythical theory. 


7. 


THE INVENTION OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS IN THE 
EVANGELION. 


Couchoud writes (Jésus, 159): “It was important for 
Marcion to exhibit the history of Jesus ”’ (that is, the history 
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of the salvation realised by the Christ) ‘* as recent, as having 
nothing to do with what was alleged to have been predicted 
or figured of old in the Jewish scriptures.” Nothing to do, 
that is, with Old Testament revelation, although in reality 
(and Couchoud recognises this) Marcion had accepted “a 
figure of Jesus formed slowly,” according to Couchoud, ‘on 
the basis of the Scriptures from Daniel to Paul.” ‘* Marcion 
was obliged also to present the history as a sudden occur- 
rence’’—since nothing was thought to have prepared it. 
“And since the manifestation of Jesus was a fact, a ter- 
restrial fact, his crucifixion in the heavens had to be trans- 
ported to the earth.”” Here there is an equivocation. ‘“‘ The 
manifestation’ which “was a fact’ consisted of the 
apparitions on earth of the heavenly Jesus raised from the 
dead in the faith of his followers. In reality it is the heavenly 
myth, not the heavenly Jesus, that has to become “ a ter- 
restrial fact’? in the Evangelion of Marcion. And the 
affair proceeds as follows. 

Tacitus, who was proconsul of Asia about 114, had, 
like Pliny the Younger, the duty of presiding at the trials 
of Christians, but gave—according to our author—a different 
interpretation of their depositions concerning “ the astonish- 
ing mystery of a God crucified by the invisible archons ” 
(Jésus, 179), concluding, from the statements made by the 
Christians, unintelligible to him, that the object of the cult 
practised by these “rebels was himself a rebel lawfully 
punished by the established authority.’”’ When a little 
later on, about 117, he came to narrate in his Annales, 
xv. 44, the persecution carried on under Nero, he happened 
to remember what Josephus in his Antiquities had told 
about Pontius Pilate and boldly wrote down the statement 
that Christus, the founder of the Christian sect, ‘“‘ had been 
crucified under Tiberius by the procurator Pontius Pilate ” 
(Couchoud carelessly writes proconsul, Jésus, 161). And 
Marcion, “‘ the ascetic mariner,’’? who doubtless read all the 
best authors, was not slow to make profit out of Tacitus 
(Jésus, 161). 


“This conception of the death of the Christ, at 
once popular, secular and pagan, Marcion at once 
accepted as a fact. . . . With the cross of Jesus now 
planted on the earth and the name of Pontius Pilate 
pronounced, there was no difficulty in organising the 
elements of a life of Jesus.” 


It was indeed so easy that Marcion sat down to write it 
VoL. XXXVI. No. 4. 17* 
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without further delay. Couchoud, who knows all about it, 
fixes on the year 128-129 as that in which “ Marcion got 
his revelation of the entire terrestrial manifestation of Jesus ” 
—following in this an Armenian chronicler Esnik, Against 
the Sects (reference to J. M. Schmid, Esnik of Kolb, 1900, 
p. 176). A belated opinion of no historical value. We 
proceed to the fundamentals of the thesis. 

The conditions surrounding the testimony of Tacitus 
exclude the fantasy imagined by Couchoud. The opinion 
expressed by Tacitus in regard to the Christians was the 
common opinion of the high personnel in the Roman adminis- 
tration of his time, and there is nothing to prevent us believ- 
ing that this opinion goes back to the great persecution in 
the time of Nero. But the réle attributed to Marcion in 
this affair is a stupefying improbability ; so, too, is the 
general attitude of the Christian world in presence of the 
book which we are asked to believe had been improvised 
by Marcion in these circumstances. According to the 
hypothesis, Marcion, in common with all other Christians, 
was a believer in the myth of the eternally crucified Man, 
known upon earth only by fugitive apparitions at the time 
of Caligula; then, on the strength of a supposed blunder 
committed by Tacitus, he got the notion that the propaganda 
of the faith would be greatly strengthened, and the redemp- 
tion operated by Jesus made more intelligible to sense, if the 
whole myth were turned into a story of events transacted 
on the soil of Judea, and proceeded, without scruple, to 
effect the transformation. How, under these conditions, 
must we conceive the moral personality of Marcion? An 
unscrupulous tactician in matters of faith? This, most 
assuredly, Marcion was not. Had the matter concerned 
nothing more than explaining in favour of an already 
established belief the composition of an apocryphal book 
for which some well-intentioned prophet wished to have 
the patronage of an honourable name, it would have been 
a case common enough in both Jewish and Christian 
antiquity. But what we are here asked to believe is some- 
thing quite different, nothing less, indeed, than a revolution 
of the common faith operated by a man fully conscious of 
what he was doing, fully conscious, one might say, of the 
glaring swindle he was trying to perpetrate. Such a Marcion 
never existed. 

On the other hand, if we suppose for an instant that 
Marcion really did the piece of work here ascribed to him, 
is it conceivable that nobody, in the whole compass of 
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Christendom as then existing, either in the main Church or 
in any of the sects then forming within it, would have been 
found to call attention to the matter, to denounce this 
sudden metamorphosis of the faith and leave some witness 
to the indignation provoked by a change so violent ? Marcion 
had contemporaries ; not one of them suspected him as the 
first of the evangelists and the inventor of the earthly life 
of Jesus. 

The Evangelion, now reconstructed in its main contents 
by the labour of scholars, is entirely lacking in the phy- 
siognomy one would expect if it had been made up under 
the conditions imagined by Couchoud. It implies that the 
circumstances of its publication were entirely different. 
Marcion is working on material treated as already known to 
his readers, the interpretation of which he would turn in a 
certain direction ; moreover, his narratives give the impres- 
sion of abridgements arranged in view of the interpretation 
aimed at, while nowhere, neither in the narratives nor the 
discourses, is anything made expressly to teach the 
Marcionite dualism. This holds of the Evangelion as of the 
Apostolicon ;: in neither does Marcion profess more than to 
furnish documents already authorised and only purged of 
contamination judged to have a Judaising tendency. Any- 
one who will reflect on the matter will see that only under 
these conditions, with the commentary on them given by 
the Antitheses, could Marcion nourish the faintest hope for 
the acceptance either of his texts or his doctrines. 

Couchoud writes (Jésus, 164, Note 3): “* Tertullian and 
Epiphanius pretend . . . that the Gospel of Marcion has 
been extracted from that of Luke.’ In reality, Tertullian 
and Epiphanius pretend nothing; Tertullian knows what he 
says and that Marcion himself did not deny it. But Couchoud 
invokes his own authority : 


“* the critical examination of the two Gospels [Marcion’s 
and Luke’s] undertaken by me shows that the parts 
peculiar to Luke, notably the first two chapters, have 
the character of additions or corrections.” 


Without perceiving it Couchoud here displaces this question ; 
he knows very well that the first two chapters are not in 
dispute, since Marcion could not have retained a single line 
of them. Consequently the argument proves nothing. 
The relevant comparison is to the corpus of the Gospel, 
lii.—Xxiv. 

Couchoud returns to his article in the HIBBERT JOURNAL 
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for January 1936. This obliges me also to return to my 
own article of April 1936, where I have shown that his 
chief arguments do not bear examination. I will recall 
only one of my criticisms, that which refers to the Marcionite 
reading of Luke xvi. 17, ‘‘ It is easier for heaven and earth 
to pass than one tittle (pointe) of my words ”’ (“‘ of the Law ” 
in the Catholic version). Dealing with this text Couchoud 
in his article connects it with Luke xxi. 33, neither he 
nor Marcion perceiving that the reference ought to have 
been to Matthew v. 18, the meaning being much the same as 
if one were to make an orator say that not a dot on his i’s 
nor a cross on his t’s will be forgotten by his hearers. This 
doubtless closed the argument, for it does not reappear 
in Jésus. Under these circumstances I may consider that I 
have won my case without insisting on other details of the 
Marcionite text, which would be out of place in the present 
article. I confine myself to pointing out one more instance, 
of which Couchoud says nothing, where Marcion has fol- 
lowed Luke and compromised Couchoud beyond remedy— 
the invectives of Jesus against the Pharisees. These appear 
in Matthew xxiii. as an ordered discourse, while in Luke xi. 
39-42 they are artificially cut up into table talk, and another 
fragment is placed in xiii. 34-85. In the Evangelion the 
Lucan version of xi. 39-52 is reproduced with minute 
variations, and with the omission of 49-51 which Marcion 
could not retain. This clumsy combination cannot be 
considered as the source of Matthew, whose version there 
are good reasons for regarding as a paraphrase of the 
original source. One can hardly refrain from thinking that 
the combination was effected by the editor of the third 
Gospel working on Matthew’s source and that Marcion 
simply followed him. We must now pass on to a brief 
consideration of the development, as Couchoud presents it, 
of Gospel literature after Marcion and of the formation of 
the New Testament Canon. 


VI. 


EVOLUTION OF THE GOSPELS. 


Couchoud writes of the Evangelion (Jésus, 199) : 


‘This book gave form to destiny (a fizé le destin). 
Marcion furnished the literary model of which the 
great churches which opposed his theology took pos- 
session, each in its own way.” 
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For example (Jésus, 200): “‘ At Alexandria and at Rome 
the model was profoundly altered in order to adapt it to the 
ideas prevailing in these two provinces of Christendom.” 
And one is stunned to learn that ‘‘ the Alexandrian altera- 
tions were made by Basilides, the gnostic philosopher.” 

Basilides did, in fact, publish a Gospel based on the 
authority of Glaucias, a disciple of Peter, but this Gospel 
was not—as Couchoud cannot be ignorant—the common 
Gospel of the Alexandrian Christians. Basilides was the 
head of a school and his Gospel was never accepted, even 
at Alexandria, except by those of his own school or sect. 
The Christians of Alexandria used other books, of which 
Couchoud says nothing because they cannot be fitted into 
his myth, for example, the Gospel of the Egyptians, fre- 
quently cited by Clement of Alexandria. Moreover, Basilides 
appears to have taught before Marcion, and if his Gospel 
contained the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus he 
may well have borrowed it, as Marcion himself had done, 
from Luke or from the source of Luke. Under the pretext 
that God was incapable of permitting unjust suffering, 
Basilides told the story in his Gospel of how Simon the 
Cyrenean suddenly found himself transformed into the 
figure of Jesus and was crucified in the full sense of the word, 
while Jesus in the form of Simon stood by looking on at his 
execution. This theological buffoonery apparently evokes 
the admiration of Couchoud who finds in it (Jésus, 201) an 
affinity ‘“‘ with one of Marcion’s essential ideas, that Jesus, 
namely, had no veritable flesh, was impossible to lay hold 
of and able to transfigure himself at will.” The alleged 
affinity rests, once more, on a fallacy. Marcion’s Christ was 
conceived as not having veritable flesh, but he was not 
impossible to lay hold of (insaisissable), since he was really 
crucified and declares himself, even when raised from the 
dead, to have bones in his body (Luke xxiv. 39). It is doubt- 
ful, moreover, whether the Evangelion mentioned the carry- 
ing of the cross by Simon of Cyrene. Basilides borrowed 
this trait from the synoptic tradition which must have been 
formed in substance before Basilides and, consequently, 
before Marcion. 

And here is how, according to our author, the Gospel 
of Mark came into existence (Jésus, 209) : 


“Like Marcion, he (Mark) makes Jesus appear 
all at once as a full grown man. He agrees with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. . .. But, perhaps on the 
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model of Basilides, he makes the epiphany take place 
at a baptism, in which the rite of Christian baptism 
was founded and inaugurated.” 


The general perspective of this notice is completely false. 
It is not true that Mark “‘ makes Jesus appear all at once 
as a full grown man.” If Jesus is full grown, he does not 
descend to Capernaum from heaven, as the Christ of Marcion 
does, nor is he like the Christ of Hebrews (vii. 3) ‘‘ without 
father, mother, descent or beginning of days”; he comes 
to baptism in the Jordan from ‘“‘ Nazareth of Galilee,”’ and 
it is as he comes out of the water that he sees “‘ the heaven 
open and the Spirit descending on him as a dove,” evidently 
to give him the messianic investiture, since at the same 
moment the voice of the Father declares him “‘ well-beloved 
Son” (Mark i. 9-15). I shall insist no further on what 
such a point of departure evidently implies, nor can I 
further criticise, within the limits of this article, the details 
of the very singular exegesis to which Couchoud submits 
the rest of the Gospel.! I shall be readily believed if I say 
that to place the Second Gospel in dependence on Marcion 
is not a paradox, but an open defiance of the most elementary 
criticisin. 


VII. 


FORMATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON. 


According to our author the most urgent need of the 
Church, especially of the Roman Church, as soon as Marcion 
was out of the way, was to refute him and to do this by 
forcing the humanisation of Jesus to its extreme limit in 
the story of his earthly nativity. Couchoud is following his 
line : as he has made Marcion consciously invent the descent 
of the Christ to earth, he now proceeds to make the author 
of the Third Gospel consciously invent the conception and 
birth of Jesus, and this for the sole purpose of making his 
Gospel more credible (!). But that is not the history of 
Christian belief; it is the progress of the myth invented 
step by step by Couchoud in the process of recounting it. 
We may leave him to speak for himself. In this last chapter 


1 For further criticism in regard to Mark, and for a full discussion of 
the account of the origin of Matthew given, under his theory, by M. 
Couchoud, of the Fourth Gospel, the Johannine Epistles, and of the general 
situation in the Christian churches during and after Marcion’s activity, 
see the author’s Histoire et Mythe, pp. 150-216 (op. cit.). 
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of his book he comes near to relieving me of the task of 
commentary. He writes as follows (Jésus, 305-306) : 


““ The parts of the New Testament which came last 
—I refer to the fragments peculiar to Luke, the second 
edition of Acts, the corrections to Paul, the pastoral 
Epistles, the two Epistles of Peter, that of Jude—”’ 


I break this quotation to explain the bearing of this 
enumeration, in which it will be noticed the Apocalypse of 
Peter, attributed by Couchoud to the same author as all 
the others, is not to be found: the fragments peculiar to 
Luke are the complements and retouches which we are 
asked to believe were added to Marcion’s Evangelion by 
the author of the Third Gospel : the second edition of Acts is 
the canonical book founded on a Life of Paul supposedly 
written by Marcion, though no trace of it can be found in 
the Marcionite literature and no hint given as to how it 
can have fallen into the hands of the Catholic author : 
the corrections to Paul are the additions and retouches made 
by the Catholic editor to Marcion’s Apostolicon. All these, 
in the judgement of Couchoud, together with the six Epistles 
here mentioned, are the work of a single hand, which he 
believes he has recognised. Next we are told that all these 
parts of the New Testament—we resume the quotation— 


‘““ have among themselves certain striking and curious 
affinities. We find in them the same general doctrine— 
a weakened and corrupt Paulinism—the same pres- 
byterian conception of the Church, the same biblical 
culture tinctured with stoicism, the same charges 
against heretics, the same moral themes—submission, 
good works, sanctification—a lively taste for quota- 
tions, sometimes far-fetched, for the marvellous, for 
prayer, a certain restrained pity, a certain inaptitude 
for theology.” 


I reproduce this enumeration in order that the competent 
reader may judge for himself how vague and indeterminate 
are the features here presented as common to the New 
Testament writings and how, so far as they exist at all, 
they are characteristic, not of the literary work of a single 
individual but of the spirit and atmosphere of a given age. 
With the whole collection of documents before us to which 
we are asked to apply these indecisive criteria, with a view 
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to deducing the unity of their author, no discussion of Getail 
is needed. Couchoud concludes : 


““One cannot help thinking that, under various 
disguises, and with a real talent for imitation (pastiche) 
it is the same writer who writes throughout. Now 
these same features characterise the anonymous epistle 
from the Roman Church to the Corinthians, an epistle 
attributed on good grounds to Clement of Rome. It 
is, then, very probable that Clement was the man also 
charged by the Elders of Rome with the task of finish- 
ing and editing the New Testament.” 


This certainly is an edition of which nobody has even 
had the least inkling. But measure exactly the monstrous 
and inconceivable enormity here proposed. The Marcion 
of Couchoud who, in order to render it more persuasive, 
deliberately makes the myth of salvation descend from 
heaven to earth, by giving it the appearance of history, is 
already a complete defiance of verisimilitude. But what 
shall we say of Clement ? Here is a man who was already 
of ripe age at the time of Hermas ; he has grown old (if we 
accept Couchoud’s hypothesis) in his belief in the myth of 
salvation effected in the depths of the firmament and of 
eternity ; and now behold, after learning and accepting 
from Marcion the descent of Jesus to earth, and then forth- 
with swallowing ‘ Mark,’ ‘ Matthew,’ ‘ John’ one after another, 
he suddenly conceives the bright idea of correcting and 
completing the Evangelion in order to finish off the humanisa- 
tion of Jesus ; and then, not content with such a fine piece 
of work, proceeds, with the same object in view, to compose 
the book of Acts and edits, with large amplifications, a 
Catholic version of the Apostolicon, adding to it the Pastoral 
Epistles, etc., etc. One seems to be in a dream. But we 
are not dreaming ; ; we are in presence of a system held 
together solely by the will of its author. His Clement, 
both historically and morally, is a second monster more 
inconceivable than his Marcion. The whole is a hocus-pocus 
of conjecture and abracadabra. 


As to the general philosophy of the book, we find it 
summed up fairly well in what Couchoud writes about 
Marcion (Jésus, 155) : 


** From the religious point of view, Marcion’s doctrine 
made appeal across the centuries to those by whom the 
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Bible would be rejected and for whom no God would 
be discoverable in the universe. It offered them a 
religion proper to men, but foreign to the world.” 


Couchoud alone could explain to us what is meant by 
the last line of this symbol. As to the main substance, 
Marcion cannot be presented as the historical precursor of 
Couchoud. 


ALFRED LOISY. 


CEFFONDS, MONTIER-EN-DER. 





A COMMENT ON M. LOISY’S ARTICLES. 
M. D. PETRE. 


NIETZSCHE taught in his early essay on the Good and Evil of 
history that there is a duty to forget as well as to remember ; 
and he wrote under the distress caused to his eager and living 
mind—as to that of his friend Ernest Rohde—by the 
meticulous philology under which his youth had laboured. 
Living truth was killed in order to be dissected, and the 
student was left with the broken fragments, which were 
regarded as the ultimate realities because they could be 
weighed and measured. Not so much later a French writer 
exclaims in desperation : ‘‘ How is it that all their immense 
labour has never led them to attribute greater value to any 
single personage ? ’’—and again: ‘* When it is a question of 
ancient history we are held up by the lack of references ; 
when it is a question of modern history we are obstructed by 
the mass of references.” 1 

E pur st muove—for facts are stubborn, and, however 
arid the process and the result, they face us with a kind of 
brutal actuality. In a controversy that is actually in front 
of us, and with which readers of the HIBBERT JOURNAL are 
being familiarised, we have, on the one hand, an endeavour 
to detach the action of a personality from the existence of 
that personality; to analyse a movement without its 
supposed first mover; to account for a vast discipleship 
without its supposed original master ; to explain Christianity 
without Christ. 

And, on the other hand, we have the rigid historian (with 
his adherence to the scientific method, and his uncom- 
promising fidelity to what he upholds as recognised facts— 
or recognised non facts) roused to indignation by ‘what he 
regards as an attempt to exercise imagination in the domain 


1 From ‘* Pensées ” de Charles Péguy (Gallimard, Paris). 
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of reason; to base history on fiction; to eliminate an 
historic personality in order to find a more plausible explana- 
tion of the action of that personality on human life. 

And lo! it is M. Alfred Loisy, the dread of orthodox 
exegetists, who is standing forth to defend the historicity of 
Jesus Christ ; to protest against the dissolution of one who 
lived and walked on earth into a mirage of the clouds ; it is 
M. Loisy who waxes more indignant at an effort to eliminate 
Christ from history than he ever showed himself at what he 
regarded as the evasions of orthodox exegetists. 

M. Loisy has, indeed, cost many of us moments of anguish 
when his scalpel touched traditional and vital beliefs, and 
we may still uphold conclusions that do not seem to issue 
from his premisses; yet here we have this man, from whom 
the orthodox turn their heads in fear, standing forth as an 
apologist for the historic reality of Jesus Christ. The Christian 
faith has passed through stormy periods, and it needs more 
than the length of a human life for the adjustment of the 
historic, or, indeed, of any problem ; but it were strange if, 
in years to come, the Christian were to find, in the works of 
Alfred Loisy, not only the presentation of difficulties, but 
also a means of meeting those difficulties, and even a measure 
of apology for the Christian faith. As certain positions win 
slow acceptance, and, by their absorption into fuller truth, 
lose their first destructive character, so, in the work of an 
exegetist such as M. Loisy, there will prove to be the perish- 
able elements, the transformable elements, and even— 
mirabile dictu—the preservative elements of Christian faith. 
And, where least expected, in works that seem in part wholly 
destructive, the elements of Christian apology may eventually 
be discovered. 

In an early work M. Loisy made his first—almost his last 
—attempt at a definite Christian apology on Newmanesque 
lines. In a work which contains many regrettable platform 
judgements, not based on very adequate understanding, by 
a writer who seems unable to estimate movements of thought 
and forms of goodness with which she is unfamiliar, that 
work was defined as a ‘*‘ hoax.” ! Little, indeed, the writer 
understood the passionate effort of heart and mind that went 
to the making of it. But even that work may, eventually, 
prove less vital in the history of Christian historic apology 
than much else that can be gathered, amidst ruthless dis- 
section, from other works of M. Loisy—and, surely, from his 
latest and his articles in the H1BBERT JOURNAL. 

1 See Insurrection versus Resurrection, by Maisie Sheed. 
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The work of the exegetist is like that of the archeologist ; 
there goes to it much sweat and drudgery ; much groping in 
dark places ; much heavy spade-work ; and there are phases 
of that labour when all that is thrown out to the eye consists 
of broken and well-nigh unrecognisable fragments. But, like 
the dead bones in the vision of Ezekiel, those sundered limbs 
are, by a later process, joined together and the statue 
emerges in its pristine beauty. But for this we must wait ! 

For the true, the final aim of history—as of archeology— 
is not to fumble amongst lifeless fragments, but to preserve 
the record of the life and works of mankind. If, at times, 
history seems to deal death, this is not her final end and 
purpose. The most ruthless historical criticism is not so 
deadly as sheer forgetfulness. And there are, indeed, in our 
modern world, countries and social systems in which—strange 
to say—there prevails an actual cult of forgetfulness ; 
systems under which the history of the past holds hardly any 
place in education. If I am not mistaken the Soviet system 
offers one such example of indifference to the past, and it 
may be that in other totalitarian states the same pheno- 
menon might be observed. The self-sufficingness of the 
present is thus made into a dogma more rigid and exclusive 
than any religious dogma. It is indeed a strange phase of 
human insensibility, a strange form of human pride that 
would teach us to exult in a kind of mushroom existence ; in 
a life that has sprung up without roots, that is self-begotten 
and knows no past. And, stranger still, this growth of a 
night is promised a future, though it has no past ; it claims 
permanence, though it has snapped the chain of human 
continuity. 

With passionate sadness the French writer, quoted above, 
wrote of his own country, where the cult of forgetfulness was 
far from assuming the proportions it has of late assumed in 
other places, that 


** an entire culture, a whole world of thought, is quietly and 
calmly disappearing, under our very eyes, from the face of 
society and the life of humanity. Under our eyes, and by 
our action, the memory of the best of humanity is being 
effaced.” + 


We know that the life of mankind is too deep-rooted to 
be thus dragged from its soil and cast aside, yet the fact 
remains that, in whole sections of human society, history is 
at a discount, and forgetfulness prevails. 

1 Idem—Charles Péguy. 
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Far from such a notion of history was the idea of 
Nietzsche as above quoted. It was in order to fuller remem- 
brance of the great things of humanity that he preached a 
certain forgetfulness of the lesser things. God grant that a 
far future generation may not have to grope amongst ruins 
for traces of a nobler past. 

History has destroyed some of our illusions, for imagina- 
tion is always spinning her web around fact. And rightly so 
in so far as facts have more than a merely material signi- 
ficance ; in so far as they have a further significance which 
is sensed by the imagination. But facts, in so far as they are 
facts, remain ; and to falsify them in the interests of intel- 
lectual peace is to invite greater intellectual disturbance in 
the future. 

It is not the part of the present writer to make the least 
attempt to predict the future equilibrium of history and faith 
in matters simply human or religious. We know that every 
intellectual process is liable to deviations in its forward 
march ; but we know, too, that no problem can be solved 
by mere evasion. And we know, too, that a method of sheer 
symbolism is no true method of faith; that a fact which is 
resolved into nothing but a symbol loses its spiritual signi- 
ficance along with its material actuality. 

And thus we reach the kernel of the dispute before us, 
between M. Couchoud and M. Alfred Loisy ; and we see that 
true history, in the hands of the latter, can deal life as well as 
death. It was not his part, as historian, to prove that 
Jesus Christ was God, but we see, in this work, that it was 
passionately his part to prove that Christ was man, that 
He lived and suffered, and left His méssage, and His memory 
behind him ; Christ was in history; Christ was an historical 
personage ; Christ was true man. 

How well I remember a discourse from the mouth of 
M. Loisy, many years ago,! in which he spoke of the purely 
mythical origin of the figures of certain pagan religions, and 
the historic origin of the supreme figure of Christianity. 

And here we find, once more, that the excavations of 
history have ended, not in the production of detached 
and unconnected fragments, but in the unfolding of an 
effigy—a living effigy—the historical personality of Jesus 


Christ. 
M. D. PETRE. 
ABBAYE DE PonTiGNy (YONNE), FRANCE. 


1 Spoken at the Abbaye de Pontigny. 





“VALIDITY” IN RECENT 
ECCLESIASTICAL DISCUSSION. 


C. J. W. WRIGHT, Ph.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Didsbury College. 


THE endeavour to achieve what has been called the 
** Reunion ” of the Christian Churches has been for many 
years now engrossing the energies of ecclesiastical statesmen 
and theologians, and compelling the attention of all thought- 
ful Christians. Conferences of many kinds, formal and 
informal, have met, listened to carefully prepared Papers, 
discussed, considered, and reported. A whole library of 
books dealing with the theme has been written from one 
standpoint or another during the last twenty years. How 
stands the issue ? 

It is a sound maxim that “ right practice issues out of 
right theory.” And it is becoming increasingly clear—to all, 
perhaps I ought to say, save to the type of mind that delights 
in conferences for their own sake and rejoices in dialectic 
manceuvring—that no scheme of “‘ union ”’ is worth striving 
for which is not based on right conceptions. Right con- 
ceptions may be hard to find, and harder still to get univer- 
sally approved ; yet without such a basis our institutional 
structures cannot be “right,” however symmetrical or 
formidable or practically desirable they appear. Those who 
build for a long future know that the first essential is a good 
foundation: time is not wasted in securing that this is 
sound. And those who believe that the “right” and the 
“true ’’ are not ephemeral phantoms of man’s devising but 
belong to the structure of enduring reality, must be supremely 
concerned that our edifices are both built upon and incorporate 
these values. 

In the light of these considerations and of this mental 
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orientation I wish to look at the concept of “‘ validity ” as it 
is in process of elucidation through recent ecclesiastical and 
theological discussion. For it is this issue which brings to a 
vivid and burning focus the real nature of the matters at 
stake. 

For it should be clear to all who think at all that the 
question of “ validity ’’ is not a question of etymology. To 
explore the meaning of validitas and validus does not take us 
very far in the understanding of the concept of “‘ validity ” 
in modern theological and ecclesiastical discussion: as, 
indeed, etymology helps us very little to the meaning of any 
of the important terms—like ‘‘ God,” “‘ Church,” “ Sacra- 
ment,” etc.—employed by modern religious men. The word 
has been, and is, used in a variety of senses. It may mean, 
for example, “legal authority,” or it may mean “ logical 
soundness.” Legal experts may debate the “ validity ” of a 
will, and logicians the “‘ validity ” of an argument. It is 
obvious that the criteria of “‘ validity ’’ differ in such cases. 
A will may be “ valid,’ but manifestly unjust. A logical 
conclusion may be “‘ valid,”’ but manifestly false. In neither 
case does “‘ validity ’’ necessarily mean that which is “‘ right ”’ 
or that which is “ true.” The history of jurisprudence is full 
of judgements declared at the time to be legally “ valid ” 
but now generally esteemed to be morally wrong. The 
conclusion of a syllogism may be logically sound but regarded 
as true by no thinking man. In the one case the “ law” 
itself was unjust: in the other case the “‘ premises ” them- 
selves were false. 

Thus when we argue about “ validity ”’ in ecclesiastical 
and theological discussions we are engaged in a mere game 
of dialectic unless we have first reached agreement about the 
meaning of the term we are employing, and, secondly— 
and chiefly—have reached agreement about the premises 
on which the discussion is based, or which govern the 
conclusion. 

Now it is clear that the meaning of the term is wholly 
bound up with the nature of the issues under consideration. 
In law a judgement may be “ valid,’ but morally wrong. 
In logic a conclusion may be “ valid,’ but untrue. In 
religious discussion we shall have to make up our minds 
whether we consent to restrict the meaning of the term either 
to the legal or to the logical sense: or, on the other hand, 
whether we wish to introduce ultimate moral or rational 
considerations, and, therefore, to regard it as meaning that 
which is “ right ”’ or “ true.” 


? 
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Now in recent religious discussion the issues at stake are there 
three. They are: first, the nature of the Church, second, Christ 
the nature of the ministerial office, and third, the nature of ments 





































sacraments. These three are a trinity in unity. The con- conce 
ception of the “Church” determines the conception of TI 
ministerial “‘ Order,” and the conceptions of “‘ Church ” and “ Ord 
ministerial ‘‘ Order ’’ determine the conception of “‘ Sacra- calls 3 
ment.” It is a fact familiar to every ecclesiastical historian is no 
that the “ validity ’ of ‘“‘ Sacrament ”’ is interlocked with more 


the “ validity ’” of ‘ Orders,” and that the “ validity ”’ of in suc 
both is interlocked with the “ validity ” of ‘‘ Church.” This the a1 





complete concatenation, at least, has always been main- (b 
tained by ‘‘ Catholicism,”’ whether Roman or Eastern, and * vali 
has likewise been maintained by a section of the Anglican out tl 
Church. The differences between these three varieties of goal ¢ 
“‘ Catholicism ”’ are not unimportant—leading, for example, of “( 
the first to deny the “ validity ’’ of both the ‘“* Orders ”’ and unite 
some of the “‘ Sacraments” of the third: but, whatever of on 
judgement they may pass about each other’s “ validities,” aerop 
they are agreed that the three “‘ validities’ stand or fall one e 
together. (I forbear for the moment from drawing out the of a « 
implications of so enigmatic a situation, so much a cause of stren 
confusion to simple Christians and of derision to others whose boat 
credal convictions are not involved.) conce 
If, therefore, the desire is to confine the meaning of the bonut 
term “ validity ” either to the legalist or to the logical sense, * Cat 
the kind of issues which arise are the following. Aqui 
(a) Legalist. Are the “ Orders”’ of the ministers of a tativ: 
Christian community which calls itself a ‘“ Church” in some 
accord with the rules or canons laid down in authoritative logic: 
decision ? But at once the question arises, Whose decision ? be ec 
Obviously, whatever any Christian community means by its Rom 
ministers’ ‘‘ Orders,”’ in as much as it is governed according Chur 
to rules or canons, they must be canonically “‘ valid’ éo ztself. indee 
Forthwith, therefore, we are launched upon a discussion as theol 
to whether the Christian community’s rules or canons are they 
to be “ recognised ” by other sections of the Church. As Refo 
there are no rules or canons of this kind binding upon all of th 
sections of the Christian Church—as there are laws binding Refo 
upon all British subjects—the question can only be decided N 
in the light of considerations other than those of rule or any 
canon. some 
Again, are the “‘ Sacraments ” of a Christian community thou 
which calls itself a “‘ Church ” in accord with the rules or —hbe 


canons laid down in authoritative decision? Since, again, conc 
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there are no rules or canons binding upon all sections of the 
Christian Church the question of the “‘ validity ”’ of ‘‘ Sacra- 
ments’ can only be decided by transcending the legal 
concept. 

Thus if we are considering the legal “ validity ” of the 
“ Orders ” for the ‘* Sacraments ”’ of any community which 
calls itself a ‘“*‘ Church,” or a section of the ‘*‘ Church,” there 
is no way of deciding the issue save by the introduction of 
more ultimate considerations. ‘“‘ Validity ’’ has no meaning 
in such cases unless some agreement has been reached about 
the criteria by which this legal “‘ validity ”’ can be tested. 

(b) Logical. The same is true if we are thinking of 
“ validity ” in the logical sense. It has often been pointed 
out that logical coherence is the mark of, or at least the desired 
goal of, the ‘‘ Catholic ’’ dogmatic system. The conceptions 
of ‘*‘ Church,” of “* Orders,’ and of ‘“‘ Sacraments ’”’ are so 
united together in a scheme of thought that the destruction 
of one’of the conceptions destroys the scheme. It is like an 
aeroplane which requires three engines to keep it aloft: if 
one engine ceases to function a crash follows. The strength 
of a chain which is used to moor or to anchor a boat is the 
strength of its weakest link : only one link need break for the 
boat to go adrift. This ideal of complete logical or interior 
concatenation has always been regarded as the swmmum 
bonum of ‘‘ Catholic ” systematisers: and it is because no 
‘Catholic’? mind has come nearer to achieving it than 
Aquinas that his system has come to be regarded as authori- 
tative or definitive in the Roman Church. Unless, or until, 
some other “‘ Catholic’ thinker achieves a more coherent 
logical system that of the Angelical-Scholastic will—it may 
be confidently predicted—retain its definitive character to 
Rome. I do not, of course, wish to say that the Roman 
Church is alone in this quest for logical coherence: it has, 
indeed, been the goal, or the dream, of all “‘ systematic 
theologians,”’ to whatever section of the Christian Church 
they belong. The Eastern Church had its John of Damascus : 
Reformation Protestantism had its Calvin—to say nothing 
of the seventeenth-century Protestant Scholastics, whether 
Reformed or Lutheran. 

Now, inasmuch as most of the Christian Churches with 
any long intellectual history behind them have achieved 
something in the nature of a logically coherent body of 
thought, the discussion of “‘ validity ’’—logically conceived 
—between them can lead nowhere, unless (i) either the whole 
conception of logical coherence itself can be scrutinised in the 
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light of more basal conceptions, or (ii) the conception of 
logical coherence being still retained, it can be shown that 
one such system is more coherent than the others. The 
second of these alternatives is generally recognised to be 
most unlikely, to lead, indeed, to barren logomachies. There 
remains, then, only the method of testing the whole con- 
ception of logical validity in the light of more ultimate 
considerations. 

The discussions at Edinburgh and elsewhere are slowly, 
but surely, revealing that progress will be impossible unless 
this situation is frankly recognised. At Edinburgh it is 
common knowledge that the most intractable of problems 
was that presented by the nature of Church, Ministry and 
Sacraments. In the Report no endeavour was made to hide 
the profound differences which were revealed. The section 
dealing with “ validity ” does little more than state these 
differences. An effort to clarify the issue was made on the 
basis of a suggested distinction between “ efficacy” and 
“validity.” An “efficacious”? sacrament is one, pre- 
sumably, which has “ spiritual value” and is “‘ a means of 
grace.” A ‘valid’? sacrament is one which has been 
“‘ correctly performed.” On the basis of this distinction the 
‘* sacraments ”’ of one Christian community may be regarded 
by others as “ efficacious’ and yet “invalid.” If amour 
propre alone was at stake this distinction might have proved 
helpful : for it is a psychological commonplace that no one 
likes to be told that the claims he makes for his own practices 
and beliefs are delusive. 

The distinction, however, is seen upon examination to 
serve little useful purpose: and, indeed, at Edinburgh was 
vaguely and generally felt to make confusion worse con- 
founded. The delegates of the Orthodox Church at the close 
of the Report on “ validity ” submitted the following state- 
ment :— 


** As regards the validity of Sacraments the Orthodox 
delegates would like to confine themselves only to the 
following statement: According to the Orthodox 
doctrine valid sacraments are only those which are 
(i) administered by a canonically ordained and instituted 
minister, and (ii) rightly performed according to the 
sacramental order of the Church.” 


These delegates, to make doubly clear their inability to 
subscribe to any other views, added: ‘‘ They regard it 
therefore as unnecessary to accept any other document on 
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this matter presented by the Conference.” It is not difficult 
to perceive why the Orthodox delegates should have found it 
necessary to append this statement. For, if once those who 
hold the full *‘ Catholic ” position admit that the “ sacra- 
ments ” of non-Catholic Churches are “ efficacious ”’ sacra- 
ments, the indissolubility of ‘‘ Church,” ‘“‘ Ministry ’’ and 
‘Sacraments ”’ has been undermined and must eventually 
be surrendered. The Orthodox delegates have rendered a 
distinct, though indirect, service by their rigid adherence to 
their three-in-one and one-in-three conception of “ validity.” 
The service they have rendered is not, of course, that they 
have provided a solution: it is that they have compelled a 
more rigid and thorough examination of the real issues at 
stake. These delegates were, of course, not alone in their 
conception. When they made the further declaration that 
“the Holy Eucharist can be celebrated only by a validly 
ordained minister,”’ “‘ certain other Churches and delegates ” 
associated themselves with them. The Old Catholics added 
the statement: ‘‘The Apostolic Succession means the 
inseparability of Church and ministry and the continuity of 
both.” By all those who maintained the undiluted 
“Catholic” conception of ‘“ validity” this ‘ Apostolic 
Succession ’’—essential to the very being of the Church— 
constitutes “‘the true and only guarantee of sacramental 
grace and right doctrine.” For these to assent to the full 
** efficacy ’’—or “‘ efficacity,” as it has sometimes been called 
—of the sacraments of Churches which are both without this 
** Apostolic Succession”? and repudiate the doctrine it 
involves, would mean the explicit surrender of their own 
position. ; 

In the recently published Report on Doctrine in the Church 
of England (1938) the statement on “ validity ” follows the 
line of the distinction suggested at Edinburgh between 
‘efficacy’? and “validity.” Not only, however, is 
“validity ” distinguished in this Report from “ efficacy,” 
but the latter is itself distinguished from “‘ regularity.” “A 
sacrament is said to be efficacious in so far as it actually 
effects the purpose for which it was instituted.” ‘* A sacra- 
ment is called regular if it is performed in accordance with 
general rules laid down by competent authority for the due 
administration of the sacraments.” ‘‘ The appointed con- 
ditions constitutive of a sacrament which are the basis of a 
judgement of validity, fall under three general heads : 
(a) appointment by Christ, (b) proper form and matter, 
(c) qualification of the minister.”’ These distinctions are 
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subtly drawn, and reveal Anglican theologians in an 
attempted mediatorial rdle which both the nature of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, with its infiltration of Latin elements, 
and the divisions within the Church of England itself would 
lead us to expect. Even here, however, it will become 
apparent that these distinctions cloud the real issues. Among 
those in the Anglican Commission who were responsible for 
the Report division manifested itself: for it is declared, ‘‘ On 
the larger question concerning the validity (in the sense 
defined) of sacraments performed by ministers who have not 
received their commission in the historical succession of the 
episcopate, there is divergence of opinion among us.” So 
that those who were agreed that the “‘ proper qualification of 
the minister ”’ is essential to the “‘ validity ”’ (in the sense 
defined) of sacrament were not agreed as to the nature of that 
** qualification.”’ All which makes manifest that, however 
we seek to avoid, or to get round, the real issues they refuse 
to be denied their right to attention. 

What, then, are these real issues ? 

The real issue is neither more nor less than the nature of the 
Christian religion. Strive as we may to heal the divisions of 
Christendom by the search for formulas which will conserve 
within one united Church the traditions for which the 
separate Christian communions stand—the avowed aim of 
the Faith and Order movement—no advance will be possible 
until a much more thorough and determined endeavour is 
made to reach agreement on Christian truth. The reason why 
so many provisos, qualifying statements and the like, were 
added by the delegates of different communions to the main 
Report of the Edinburgh Conference was because these 
delegates believed that what to them was Christian truth was 
imperilled. It may be taken for granted that no one added 
these qualifying notes to the Report because he wished to be 
singular : they were added because it was felt that something 
vital was at stake. To some the indissolubility of ‘* Church,” 
“* Ministerial Orders ’’ and ‘‘ Sacraments ” was at stake. To 
others the refusal of this indissolubility was at stake. It is 
clear that there is involved here a difference as to the 
Christian Faith itself. To some ‘‘ Order” is a matter of 
‘“* Faith”: to others it is a matter of practical expediency. 
To some it is a matter belonging to the essence of the 
Christian Faith that there should be a Church so united that 
—to use the words of the Report—“ it should have a 
ministry universally recognised”: to others this ministry 
“universally recognised’ is a necessary ingredient in a 
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practically possible scheme of union: to yet others—whose 
voice is not loudly heard at Reunion or Union Conferences— 
this ministry “ universally recognised ’’ would imperil the 
very nature and function of the Christian Church, tending to 
the materialisation of the Christian Faith itself. All the old 
oppositions in Christian belief which led to, or were involved 
in, the divisions in the Christian Church reappear in these 
distinctions, however determinedly the delegates seek to 
avoid, or rise above, them. Matters of Faith led to the 
divisions of the past, and are involved in the divisions of the 
present. Those who believe that it is wrong under any 
circumstances to separate from an existing ‘“ Catholic ” 
Church take one view about Christian truth or Christian 
Faith : those who believe that such separation may be right 
under certain circumstances take another view. 

These same fundamental differences are seen in the 
attitude taken by ecclesiastical leaders to the question of 
‘“inter-communion.” To some it is to be regarded as the 
consummation of a united Church: to others it is a step on 
the way. This difference is no slight or unimportant one. 
It is far from being just a difference on a practical question 
as to how best to achieve the same goal. To regard inter- 
communion as a desirable way of manifesting an essential 
unity which at present exists is one thing : it is quite another 
to regard it as the goal of a union achieved by agreements on 
questions of Order. The two points of view represent 
different conceptions of unity, different estimates of the 
essential marks of the Christian Church, and different beliefs 
about the nature of the Christian Faith. Those who take one 
point of view—to use Archbishop Temple’s words—“ still 
maintain barriers against completeness of union at the Table 
of the Lord”: and they do so—as the Archbishop went on 
to declare—because their view of the nature of the Christian 
Church ‘‘ requires that exclusiveness.”” Those who take the 
other point of view hold a conception of the Christian Church 
which forbids them to erect the kind of barrier deemed 
indispensable by the first. If the former were to remove their 
barriers of ‘‘ Order”? they would deem themselves to be 
surrendering an essential mark of the Church. If the latter 
were to acquiesce in the sacrosanct nature of these barriers— 
which they would do if they submitted to the view that 
‘“‘inter-communion ”’ is the consummation of union—they 
would deem themselves traitors, not only to the past, but to 
the future. According te the first view of the nature of the 
Church, the barriers of ‘‘ Order’? must be made permanent. 
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According to the second view of the Church these barriers of 
*“* Order ”’ partake of the transient nature of all man’s “ little 
systems,” and bear testimony, not to the essential nature of 
the Christian Church, but to the expediencies and frailties of 
man. 

These same fundamental differences are seen even in the 
“Solemn Affirmation of Unity ” adopted at the Edinburgh 
Conference by a standing vote, nemine contradicente. This 
unity consists in the fact—the Affirmation declares—that 


‘we are one in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
incarnate Word of God. We are one in allegiance to 
Him as Head of the Church, and as King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. We are one in acknowledging that this 
allegiance takes precedence of any other allegiance that 
may make claims upon us.”’ 


The Affirmation then went on to declare : ‘* This unity does 
not consist in the agreement of our minds or the consent of 
our wills’: and later, ‘‘ Our unity is of heart and spirit.” 
To turn a critical gaze upon such affirmations—for they are 
many, not one—is no congenial task. But what is a “ faith ” 
which is not a matter of “‘ mind” and of “ will” ? And 
what is a “‘ unity of heart and spirit ’’ which cannot express 
itself in “mind” and “will”? That there can be a 
“unity ” deeper than men’s speculative differences is a fact 
to which all thinking men will bear testimony: but that is 
only because these speculative differences are seen to be of 
secondary importance. When speculative differences are held 
to be of primary importance and to be regulative of conduct, 
it is but the whisper of a wish to speak of “‘ unity.” There is 
no “unity ’’ which is not known to be such, or which does 
not express itself in “mind” or “ will.” ‘* We are con- 
vinced,”’ added the “* Affirmation,” “‘ that our unity of spirit 
and aim must be embodied in a way that will make it manifest 
to the world, though we do not yet clearly see what outward 
form it should take.” Surely, before any “ unity” can 
manifest itself to the world it must manifest itself in “* mind ” 
and “will.’’ It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
outward embodiment was mistaken for inward unity. As if the 
world will ever be impressed by external unions! It has seen 
enough of “ rationalisation ”’ in all its own practical concerns 
to be in such wise impressed by the reality of the things 
unseen and eternal. Many have been driven to the con- 
clusion that the “‘ union ” Conferences which are so marked 
a feature of ecclesiastical endeavour of these post-war years 
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have an exaggerated, some would say unspiritual, view of 
the importance of “ union ”’ as such and a quite distorted 
idea of the impression it will make upon “ the world.” The 
matters about which they dispute so warmly are of very 
remote relation and affinity to the great truths of Christianity. 

The disagreements revealed at Edinburgh and at previous 
Conferences are not to be removed by adroit formulas. That 
way has often been tried and has as often failed. A stubborn 
strain of rationality and of morality in the majority of 
thinking men refuses to allow convictions about what is right 
and true to be coerced into acquiescent slumber by skilfully 
drawn statements which evade the real issues. 

The imperative need is for a more thorough scrutiny of 
the premises which govern the thinking and the aims of these 
“union ’? movements. What, for example, is the meaning 
of this “‘ union ”’ itself which it is sought to achieve? Why 
are all the discussions limited to the view that a true spiritual 
unity cannot exist, or manifest itself, without a formal 
union ? This emphasis on “ valid”? orders and ‘“ valid ” 
sacraments seems strangely alien to the spirit and essential 
message of the Jesus of history and of the Apostolic Church. 
We read nowhere in the New Testament of the “ one fold ” 
which is so frequently referred to in such discussions. The 
Gospel which is so often quoted on “‘ union ’’—namely, the 
Fourth—is a protest, as I believe, against all mere external- 
isms. Its conceptions of Church, of sacraments, or of 
ministerial service have their home in a realm of spiritual 
reality and value to which it is the supreme task of visible 
institutions to witness. Instead of this determined engross- 
ment in what is called “‘ the indispensable elements in the 
basis of union”’, were it not better to seek to manifest what- 
ever unity of mind and of will at present exists, and to 
re-examine in the light of the mind of Jesus as we may dis- 
cover it from the New Testament what is so lightly, and 
often, I fear, so arrogantly claimed to be “‘ the Divine will ” ? 

And what are to be the criteria of “‘ validity ’ in these 
discussions ? The New Testament ? But if so, is it the New 
Testament in the light of our best modern knowledge of what 
the New Testament really says ; or is it the New Testament 
as employed in uncritical ages to buttress existing beliefs 
and practices? The literary and historical investigation of 
the origins of Christianity cannot leave unaffected the 
traditional premises on which the “ validity ’’ of Orders and 
Sacraments is to be decided. Or is the criterion of “ validity ” 
to be what is called the “‘ tradition ” of the Church? But if 
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so, precisely what “ tradition,” or whose “ tradition ”’ ? 
Each Church has its own “‘ tradition.’ Further, “ tradition ” 
is still in the making, or the unmaking. Historical science 
has made manifest the many factors which went to the 
shaping of doctrine and polity in the several sections of the 
Christian Church in days gone by. The demands of truth 
make their re-shaping in our own day imperative: and we 
do no real service to the Church of the future by stereotyping, 
more than can be avoided, the forms of Faith and Order. Is 
it wise to impose our Western “ quadrilaterals,”’ for example, 
upon the Church of the future in India ? Spiritual truth and 
spiritual freedom will, in the future as in the past, break 
down our carefully planned barriers. Doubtless there is 
here a difficult issue for Christian thinkers and leaders. How 
to reconcile the claims of truth and freedom with the practical 
need for teaching and government in the Church is a perennial 
problem. But at least it will be great gain if the present 
problem is faced, and not shirked on utilitarian pleas. 
Ecclesiastical polity should be shaped and interpreted in the 
light of a vision of an ideal goal, not under the exigencies of 
practical policy. Whoever, in these anxious days, sur- 
renders to the temptation to substitute convenience for 
‘“‘ right ” and to regard “ validity ” in terms of utility made 
compulsory, it must surely not be the Church which declares 
that its allegiance to Jesus Christ takes precedence of any 
other allegiance. 
C. J. W. WRIGHT. 


Dipsspury CoLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
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NEEDLESS SCHISM. 


A COMMENT ON THE BICENTENARY OF 
WESLEY’S CONVERSION. 


R. A. EDWARDS, 
Vicar of Wisborough Green. 


I. 


Two hundred years ago, deeply cast down in his spiritual 
life, John Wesley consented rather unwillingly to attend one 
of the meetings of the numerous religious socjeties that had 
sprung up in the English Church during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Behind him there was a career which, 
however varied in its circumstances, was nevertheless pro- 
foundly unified from the point of view of its spiritual en- 
deavour. In the Epworth rectory he had learnt from his 
incomparable mother that the whole duty of man really was 
to glorify God, and to that task he had willingly subordinated 
every talent he possessed. In no strictly theological sense of 
the word had he ever stood in need of “‘ conversion.” His life 
always had been solely directed towards God, and neither 
the attractions of a university life, nor the much more 
troublesome appeal of a fluttering emotionalism in the person 
of Sophy Hopkey, had served to turn him from his firmly 
conceived main purpose. He had left Epworth a man 
dedicated to God and His supreme service, and to the end 
that and nothing else remained the object of his life. What- 
ever anxiety her other children might give her, so far as John 
was concerned, Susanna’s troubled mind might rest content. 
He at least had learnt the lesson of the disciplined life, and 
would persevere even though no sensible encouragement 
were given him from above. But it was exactly this very 
human demand for some sensible encouragement that 
brought him to the pass in which he found himself on the 
VoL. XXXVI, No. 4. 545 18 
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night of his celebrated “ conversion.” From the point of 
view of doctrine he was sure of himself, and when the time 
came for him to take the road there was little to learn or 
unlearn. To his finger-tips he was an Anglican, and, what 
was not so common at the time, one who was soundly based 
on an ordered and deeply learned theology. At the same 
time he was also sure of himself from the point of view of 
discipline. He knew that the healthy soul must live a life 
in which not only was strict watch kept on conduct, but in 
which the aspirations of the spirit were directed clearly and 
by method towards the desired haven. But as he saw the 
matter failure had dogged him. The response that came to 
his work had never been the kind of answer that he felt 
certain should accompany the truth; while in addition he 
felt that his own experience was not in spite of all his method 
a conscious fellowship with God. 

The incident that is called his “ conversion ”’ was really 
not the moment when he turned from one way of life to 
another, not when he decided to give himself to God’s 
service, not when he awoke to a consciousness of sin and 
reaching out for forgiveness surrendered himself to a changed 
life. He had never stood in need of that kind of conversion, 
and it is this fact that has caused such trouble to those who 
have in connection with the bicentenary of that day set 
themselves to study the crucial moment that has come to be 
called his conversion, the moment to which he himself indeed 
gave that name. The one thing that is abundantly clear to 
the student of his life is that the Wesley of Oxford or Georgia 
is in fact the very same man as the Wesley riding through 
every kind of weather across England and Ireland with the 
Gospel. He is no Saul of Tarsus being turned into Paul the 
Apostle. Still less is he the sinner suddenly convicted of sin 
and turning to the life of grace. Not even his contemporary 
critics succeeded in asserting that. Calumny was flung at 
him often enough, but none of it stuck. What happened on 
that night two hundred years ago was not his conversion, but 
it was a turning-point in his career, for it was the moment 
when God laid His hand on His servant, gave him the thing 
for which his soul had ached, the consciousness of His loving, 
forgiving presence, and called him to the special kind of 
service in which he was subsequently used. To call the 
incident his conversion is to give the term a meaning that 
only leads to confusion. Rather it was his call. 

But “ conversion ”’ or not, the celebrations provide an 
obvious opportunity for the consideration of the significance 
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of Wesley, for that he and his movement have immense 
significance for our time ought to be obvious. We can leave 
on one side the proposition that has come to be fairly 
generally accepted by modern historians, that his movement 
turned the working-class consciousness into channels where 
it was able to flow comparatively unaffected by the 
revolutionary ideas that were disturbing France. The 
proposition may be correct, though the thoughtful reader of 
history, remarking how England has usually had a way of 
her own with foreign ideas and has mysteriously absorbed 
her ‘“‘ conquerors,” may not feel too sure that even without 
Wesley the effect of the revolutionary ideas would have been 
very much more startling. We can also leave on one side the 
other problem to which his movement readily calls attention, 
the problem of evangelisation. Certainly at a time when we 
are content to refer everything, even evangelisation, to a 
committee, we could do with Wesley; but it may well be 
doubted if any study, however conscientious, of his methods, 
can lead to profitable results, for the one thing that the 
history of the Christian Church has shown to be inescapably 
true is that the Spirit bloweth where it listeth. The only 
reflection that can be made by the student of Wesley or of 
Francis or of any other is that no study and no preparation, 
and no carefully planned campaign can control whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth. These, and many other problems 
suggested by the celebrations, have their interest and 
importance, but incomparably the most urgent for our day 
is indicated by the outstanding fact that, whatever the 
account may be that we give of what happened that night in 
Aldersgate Street, however sure we may be that then God 
called His splendid servant, in human hands that call led 
through this circumstance and that to one of the saddest of 
the many divisions of the Church of Christ. 


II. 


In 1742, four years after the ‘‘ conversion,” John Wesley 
came back to Epworth. It was seven years since he had seen 
the place, but much had happened in the interval, and Mr 
Romney, the new rector, had no sympathy with this tramping 
preacher who, out at elbows with the bishops, was raising 
such a fire of dangerous enthusiasm wherever he went. The 
Anglican clergy, not all of whom by any means even in those 
careless days were indifferent to their great task, sought 
to lead their people along spiritual paths that had been 
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carefully marked out during the centuries, paths that could 
be followed without the extravagance of the scenes that 
accompanied Wesley’s field preaching. The churches had 
been closed to him, for the one thing that the Anglicanism of 
his day firmly understood was that the parochial system was 
an indispensable part of the organisation of the Church of 
Christ. Within its boundaries the parish priest was respon- 
sible for the flock committed to him in full legal form at his 
institution. He might neglect the flock, he might leave it to 
the perfunctory care of a scandalously ill-paid curate, but it 
was indisputably his, and, saving the episcopal rights of the 
bishop and his successors according to law, he and he alone 
could decide who, if anyone besides himself, should occupy 
his pulpit. It is hardly to be wondered at if the majority of 
the parochial clergy viewed with some distaste this wandering 
evangelist, who gathered crowds and stirred them to 
unexampled heights of religious zeal, where they could win 
the attention of only a handful. It was not only bad for 
decency and order, but it reflected uncomfortably upon their 
own preaching. Romney was with the majority, and John 
found Epworth Church closed to him like the others. But 
there, as elsewhere, preach he would, and so for eight days 
there is the astonishing picture of the little man proclaiming 
the Gospel to a packed churchyard as he stood on his father’s 
tombstone, and what Samuel would have thought could he 
have seen it, not even John dared imagine. It is to be 
remarked that he was saying nothing that either his father 
or Mr Romney might not have heartily approved, for he had 
come with no new Gospel. Not even the most ardent of the 
orthodox could have charged him with heresy or detected 
any trace of the current Deism in his sermons. Nor had he 
any fault to find with the Church that had given him his 
Orders. First and last he was an Anglican priest, and he was 
aiming at no merely hearty piety, a cheerful praise-the-Lord 
brotherliness, but sought to give his hearers the spiritual 
foundation, the converting grace, upon which must rest the 
ordered, sacramental life of the churchman. But he was 
trespassing, and to the Englishman with his profound regard 
for the sacred rights of lawfully held property, that was fatal. 
What neither Wesley nor his critics knew was that they were 
watching the beginning of a fresh schism. 

More than forty years were to pass, and John was to have 
preached an almost incalculable number of sermons in similar 
circumstances, before the step was taken that made division 
a foregone conclusion, and the bewildering thing about it is 
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that it was precisely his strong ecclesiastical convictions that 
led him to take it. The Rector of St Jennis might lay his 
gown at the feet of the outraged Bishop of Exeter by way of 
reply to the threat of degradation from the ministry as the 
penalty for his association with ‘the people called 
Methodists,” and might assure him that he could preach the 
Gospel without a gown; but John knew that the Gospel 
was something very much more than preaching. It was a 
way of ordered life inside the sacramental system of the 
Church. He was very far from being a Moody. To him the 
preaching was only the start of the Christian way, and if 
those who found Christ through his word were to be able to 
walk in that ordered way, one of two things must happen, 
the churches must be open to them, or there must be outside 
the churches an ordained ministry to give them the sacra- 
ments that the welfare of their souls demanded. It was a 
whole faith that he had learnt at the feet of Susanna. But 
the former of these alternatives had for long been out of the 
question. The churches were, with a bare handful of excep- 
tions, closed to him and his preachers, and his followers were 
by no means welcome when they crowded into their parish 
church for the Holy Communion. He was left with the 
problem of developing a priesthood of his own. 

The urgency of the problem was really serious, for John 
was no easy schismatic. The Church as he saw it was part 
of its own Gospel, not merely the human means by which the 
Gospel should be proclaimed. To receive the Holy Com- 
munion was part of the glorious duty of the Christian, and 
it was something whose reception was controlled, not by 
human fencing of the Lord’s Table, but by the divine 
direction of the Spirit who had given divers Orders in the 
Church. It was impossible for a man who saw the Faith 
from that sternly historical and dogmatic point of view either 
to regard the Sacrament as of no moment, or to agree that it 
could be administered by a layman. No one could take that 
office to himself, and, what was equally important, no one, 
even were he sure that God had called him, could thereupon 
lightly disregard the long tradition of the authority of 
episcopal hands. Whether he and his followers were welcome 
inside the churches or not, they stood in the line of the high 
nobility of the faithful, and beyond the temporary clash of mis- 
understanding that closed the Church door to them, they had 
no quarrel with the old ways of Christendom. Heretics they 
were not, and their orthodoxy included the doctrine of Holy 
Orders. But if the Church refused them, what was to be done? 
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The problem arose because the number of the clergy who 
would minister to the followers of John Wesley was almost 
inconsiderably small, and the number of the followers was 
enormous. For years it had been apparent that he must find 
a ministry of his own, but where was the bishop who would 
consent to ordain men who could not indicate a precisely 
delimited field, like the parish, in which they could exercise 
their cure of souls? The Bishop of Londonderry might 
ordain Thomas Maxfield “‘ so that you may help that saintly 
man John Wesley, and prevent him from killing himself from 
overwork,” but he declined to repeat the experiment, and 
the rest of the Bench refused even to try it. In 1761 a Greek 
bishop was found who consented to ordain some of the 
preachers, but he was only on his travels, and it seems never 
to have occurred to Wesley to get episcopal Orders for 
himself. In fact he never quite believed that the Church 
doors would remain closed, and the Greek bishop was no 
more than an expedient to tide over a difficult interval, v~ iile 
even at the end he declared himself a member of the Clk. . ich 
of England. He never reached the point of understanding 
the parochial boundary. He never saw that “ jurisdiction ” 
was a fundamental principle of the system in which he 
believed. It was all very well for him to say that the world 
was his parish, but before it would give its Orders the Church 
demanded that some part of that vast field must be marked 
off as the ordinand’s especial care. However “ valid” may 
have been the Orders given by the wandering Greek, they 
were “irregular,” and Wesley could hardly expect an 
ordered Church in its own country, a Church that had already 
supplied a “‘ regular ”’ ministry with canonical “‘ jurisdiction ”’ 
for its many parishes, to create an “ irregular ”’ ministry as 
well. Who would control the wandering priests, was a 
problem that Wesley, no doubt, regarded as one capable of 
very easy solution, for the answer would be “‘ John Wesley,” 
but the bishops can hardly be blamed if they saw the matter 
from another angle. 

Still, by 1784 the problem was so pressing that answer it 
he must. He had insufficient priests for his work at home, 
and America was clamouring for help, for the Methodist 
missionaries had with the coming of Independence taken over 
that enormous field. Not till then did Wesley declare his 
conviction that in the Primitive Church bishops and priests 
had been the same order. He had long held it, and it is 
probably historically correct, but hitherto he had stead- 
fastly resisted the suggestion that he should solve his 
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problem by its use. He had appealed to the Bishop of London 
who had before the Independence held jurisdiction over the 
American Colonies, but had been refused, and the problem, 
as he saw it, was too urgent for him to delay its solution by a 
prolonged and certainly abortive negotiation with the 
Bench. Thus it came about that in September 1784 he 
ordained two men as Superintendents and two as Elders for 
“ our brethren in North America.” In the next five years he 
ordained other men for the work at home, and though to the 
end he refused to acknowledge the grave consequences of his 
action, the step had been taken that made inevitable the 
division from the English Church of “the people called 
Methodists.” 


IIl. 


In all the history of Protestantism there is no other 
division that has arisen in quite that way. In the case of the 
Methodists there was no doctrinal dispute whatever. It 
would have been possible to find among the Anglican clergy 
many men less firmly orthodox than Wesley and his 
preachers. Nor was there any disagreement even about the 
doctrine of the Church, indeed there were some among his 
followers who regarded John with suspicion as being more 
Roman than Anglican. Nor was there any ceremonial dis- 
pute. Here there was not so much as an echo of the old 
quarrel about the ring in Marriage or the sign of the cross in 
Baptism or about the dress of the minister. Through and 
through John was an Anglican, and he meant his followers to 
be like him. Finally, there was not even any political dispute. 
This was no question of a “* gathered:Church,”’ of a peculiar 
people, free and independent of State or ecclesiastical control, 
who insisted upon worshipping in their own way. Presby- 
terianism was at least valiantly directed against the Papacy 
on the one hand and the episcopacy of the English Church 
on the other ; the Baptists had their great principle of Adult 
Baptism as a watchword and a clue to account for them to 
themselves and to others on their journey down history ; the 
Congregationalists would always be able to point to their 
protest against the autocracy of a “ State-controlled Church ” 
and their assertion of the complete independence of each local 
congregation; but the Methodist, asked to account for him- 
self, has no simple formula upon which he can lay his hand. 
He can point to John’s sermons, but what was there in those 
that was not to be found in the ancient Fathers ? 

This point is of first-class importance when the matter in 
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hand is the healing of the grief, but it is one that adds 
immeasurably to the difficulty of the problem. A discussion 
about the Presbyterian schism would naturally revolve 
round the principle of episcopacy ; a similar conversation 
with the Baptists would have the theological implications of 
Adult Baptism as its centre; while one with the Congre- 
gationalists would plainly have to include careful attention 
to the doctrine of the Church, militant here on earth. But 
Methodism presents no such plain starting point. Its author 
had nothing to charge against the Anglican Church but its 
sloth. He stood for no fresh theological principle, and in 
contradistinction even to the modern Groups he set about his 
work with no original technique of the spiritual life. His 
devotional books, Thomas 4 Kempis and the like, were the 
staple spiritual reading of the Catholic Church. Nor was he 
forcing upon the Church some new scheme of organisation, 
for his very ‘‘ Class Meetings,” far from being planned, 
simply came about in the course of time. It is easy enough 
to discover the principle for which each of the other great 
Nonconformist churches stands, but for what principle did 
the Methodists go into the wilderness? Constantly John 
protested that he and his followers were not Nonconformists 
but Anglicans, and, moreover, Anglicans who were eager to 
conform, anxious to be communicants. It was an uninten- 
tional schism, a bewildering accident, the product of an 
unforeseen series of events. Even John’s ordinations, far 
from being the grave assertion of the Presbyterian principle, 
were in his own view a regrettable expedient, a step taken 
reluctantly and with much misgiving, something to which he 
was desperately forced by a Church that was inexplicably 
casting him out. 

It is easy enough, now that from the vantage point of two 
hundred years we are able to look back, for us to see the steps 
that made the division unavoidable. There was the repre- 
sentative of the Great Church slumbering in secure possession, 
its equanimity undisturbed by the not very noticeable dis- 
senters of the time, neither its revenues nor its privileges any 
longer in danger, and the Deist controversy doing little more 
than ruffle the world of the scholars and the higher clergy, 
while the bogy of Rome had been finally put to flight when 
muddle-headed James had taken to his heels. That was one 
side of the picture. The other side was an unfed flock, 
parishes held in plurality and ill served, churches locked and 
dirty for weeks on end, bishops often absent from their sees 
and profoundly ignorant of the condition of their charge. 
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Into that world came Wesley with nothing except the 
unappeasable longing to take the Gospel of the love of God 
to the uncared-for, the ignorant, the outcast. Very human, 
very understandable resentment flamed against him. Who 
was this son of a country parson, this man who had come 
home with a somewhat clouded reputation from Georgia, to 
teach clergy their business ? What was he but a mountebank 
orator whose words seemed to have some mysteriously 
compulsive power over a crowd? Why should pulpits be 
open to one who came with no official commendation, and 
was indeed known to be looked upon with disfavour by the 
bishops ? So the parsons put their church keys into their 
pockets, and Wesley with the world as his parish had to find 
his pulpit in its fields. 

That is all clear enough, and anyone can see now that his 
course was simply the highway to schism. Anyone can see 
now that, unless some miracle had happened, sooner or later 
he would have been compelled either to abandon his cam- 
paign or to ordain helpers. But the marvel of the thing is 
that the man was so firmly grounded in orthodox theology, 
that he refused to see it himself. He wanted to do nothing 
but open to the unconverted the fountain of mercy that 
flowed through his own soul, but to open it from the same 
Anglican source. He saw himself not as the leader of a new 
idea, still less of a new organisation, but quite simply as a 
preacher calling people to be converted and attend their 
own parish churches. He was an ally of the parochial clergy, 
and if the people who were affected by his preaching gathered 
in each other’s houses or even in little chapels for mutual 
encouragement, that was only the outcome of the difficulties 
that they were experiencing with the Church at the moment, 
and, after all, was it not in exactly such a meeting of church- 
people that he had received his own high call? The same 
kind of thinking prevailed when it came to the pass of his 
ordaining a ministry. Time would put it right. He was no 
separatist, nor would his followers be, and when the time 
came for him to go, he left them without any suggestion in 
his Deed of Declaration that they were an independent com- 
munity separate from Anglicanism. 


IV. 


The problem therefore of re-union so far as it concerns 
Anglicans and Methodists is one of peculiar difficulty for the 
extraordinary reason that it is anything but easy to know 

VoL. XXXVI. No. 4. 18* 
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how to heal a division which was never meant to be one and 
for which no obvious cause existed, but one which time has 
rendered as effective as any of those which had historically 
a very much clearer beginning. Time, in spite of the fissi- 
parous tendency which has dogged the footsteps of Pro- 
testantism, has knit the Methodists into a coherent body. 
They have their own forms of service, however closely some 
of them may be modelled upon Anglican originals, their own 
ministry and organisation, and, possibly most important of 
all, their own hymn-book. Time has accustomed them to 
think of themselves as Nonconformists, to range themselves 
with the ‘‘ Free Churchmen,”’ and to take it more or less for 
granted that between them and Anglicanism there is a gulf. 
On the other hand, two hundred years have done their work 
with the English Church. Few Anglicans know anything 
about Wesley beyond what they learnt in the well-nigh 
forgotten school history. To them Methodism is not so much 
a matter of history, of origins, as of ordinary everyday fact. 
The Methodist “‘ chapel”’ is as much a part of the English 
scene as is the Baptist, and without being interested in what 
Wesley stood for or how the division came about, they 
instinctively group the Methodists with the other, equally 
unknown, Nonconformists. That is to say, the division has 
hardened into one of the accepted facts of English religious 
life, and the tragedy of the position is that scarcely more 
than a handful of earnest individuals on either side give the 
schism more than a passing thought. 

But to-day a whole variety of circumstances has brought 
the wickedness of Christian disunion into fresh prominence. 
It has become plain that Christians, by whatever name they 
may call themselves, are essentially fighting the same battle, 
and fighting against an enemy that has in the totalitarian 
States come quite boldly into the open and is visible enough 
even in England. The changed temper of the ‘* world ”’ has 
brought back into Christian memory, at least in England, 
the fact that Christ prayed that His followers might be one. 
People seem to-day no longer quite so content as in former 
times with the divided Church whose trumpets give an 
uncertain sound. Local circumstances too—the obvious 
overlapping, not only in England, but above all in the sphere 
of missionary work, for example, provokes constant adverse 
comment, and the clergy of the different churches have been 
meeting during recent years in a manner that would have 
seemed incredible to a former generation, and have been 
discovering a unity of religious thought that had hitherto 
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been unsuspected—have been bringing the problem of 
re-union into constant discussion. The danger is that it 
should remain in the world of discussion, should figure in the 
perorations of eloquent speeches to conferences, should supply 
the material for chapters in the endless stream of little books 
about religion, and should never reach the point of action. 
We in England are an incurably lazy race. We talk easily 
about any “‘ problem,”’ but hope devoutly that without our 
active aid time will solve it. (It is this that makes our foreign 
policy a standing source of bewilderment to Europe.) We 
can attend to re-union as an academic problem, a matter for 
a “paper ”’ at a clerical society, or for an article in a magazine, 
but we hesitate to press it into the world where things have 
to be done and done quickly. Even those of us who are eager 
for the dawn of the better day are prone to look for some 
short cut, some quick road by which the problem may be 
circumvented rather than solved, and we clamour for an 
‘interchange of pulpits ” or for that ill-thought-out expedient 
the “open communion.” But if history has one plain thing 
to teach it is surely that no human problem has yet been 
solved by ignoring it. We waste endless time too by 
emphasising the points upon which we are united. Our 
disunity was caused by the points upon which we disagreed, 
and the sooner we attend to those the better. 

Methodism as the subject of re-union with Anglicanism 
offers with its lack of clear disagreement all the difficulties of 
its drifting origin. But because it began not as a protest, not 
as an overt, deliberately conceived schism, it offers what 
should surely be the most hopeful prospect of peace. No 
difficulties of doctrine, no theological intricacies stand in the 
way. It should be possible to fasten quickly and firmly upon 
the day in September 1784 when Wesley broke the long 
tradition of the ministry. His intention was to do what the 
Church had done. He had no new doctrine of the ministry. 
To him Order was what it had ever been, the traditional, 
divinely appointed ministry of Christ’s Church. What he 
lacked was the authority for the act. He disregarded the 
Apostolic episcopate, but he had no new theory about it. 
He claimed only to be acting in an emergency, to be throwing 
himself back on the practice of the primitive Church. He 
was not claiming that the priest should ordain, but that when 
circumstances forced him, the priest could do so. Ought it 
not to be possible for us now, without raising any question 
about the technical “‘ validity ’’ of the ministry which he 
then began, to place that ministry beyond the reach of 
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criticism by inviting the Methodist Church to allow its 
ministers to accept ordination at episcopal hands? The 
unfortunate phrase “ re-ordination” could be ignored, for 
all that the Anglican episcopate need claim to be doing would 
be to be covering with indisputable authority a ministry that, 
however irregular, yet derived from them, and which has 
beyond the reach of question been abundantly blessed 
through two centuries. 


Out of the dusk of a London evening and still wrapped in 
the darkness of his own spiritual discomfort Wesley stepped 
into the oil-lit meeting-house in Aldersgate Street. “‘ Out of 
the deep have I called unto thee, O Lord” had been the 
afternoon anthem at Evensong in the cathedral. Seldom 
had a human soul called so faithfully or for so long. That 
night he was heard. God was at last ready to use His most 
devoted servant. No one can read his story without loving 
him, and surely no one can feel happy that because of human 
failure it should end in the tragedy of division. Must we still 
allow the drift to continue ? 

R. A. EDWARDS. 


WisBoROUGH GREEN, SUSSEX. 
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THE COSMIC PROCESS AS A VOYAGE 
OF DISCOVERY. 


WILLIAM HARMON NORTON, LL.D., F.G.S.A. 


Professor of Geology in Cornell College, Iowa. 


To compass the vast sweep of the cosmic process resort is 
commonly had to parable. The process is likened to moun- 
tain climbing, as when Henry Drummond titled his account 
of a portion of the trail, “The Ascent of Man.” Or to 
emphasise discontinuity ‘and emergence it is a stepped 
pyramid which has been climbed. 

A better simile is found in the development of an organism. 
The cosmos is represented as passing through successive 
stages, from a hypothetic birth in floods of energy to an 
equally hypothetic heat-death, and its parts also have had 
their life histories. Stars, planets, landscapes move from 
infancy through youth and maturity to old age. The sequence 
of organisms in geologic time is diagrammed as a tree pro- 
fusely branched. It is “ like to a grain of mustard seed . . 
which indeed is the least of all seeds, but when it is grown 

. becometh a tree... .” The process has been en- 
visaged as a drama now playing on the stage of time. And it 
is universally likened to an unrolling, an unfolding, by term- 
ing it evolution. 

If now I venture to compare the cosmic process to a 
voyage of discovery it is partly to stress an aspect which 
indeed is adumbrated by all the similitudes I have mentioned. 
Likening the cosmic process to an ascent, we imply that the 
widening prospects were present before they opened to the 
climber’s view. Likening it to a life-history, we suggest that 
as the boy is father to the man so the universe at any stage 
gives rise to the succeeding stage by processes as orderly, 
under laws as uniform, as those of growth. A cosmic drama 
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may well have been planned before its production and not 
left to the impromptu utterances of the actors. And when 
we call the cosmic process an evolution, are we not affirming 
that whatever has been evolved was first involved, whatever 
has been unfolded was first implicate ? 

So by comparing the cosmic process to a voyage of dis- 
covery, I would suggest that as Columbus and his compeers 
sailed unknown seas with new horizons ever lifting before 
their prows and anon came upon islands, archipelagoes 
and continents awaiting their discoverers, so in the voyage 
of the universe through time potentialities already present 
in the nature of things have ever been disclosed as 
actualities. 

It is the province of the chemist and physicist to retrace 
the track of the cosmic voyage for some distance after the 
port of the Beginning was left behind. Here the course was 
accurately charted by the nature of the components of the 
atom—protons, positrons, electrons, neutrons, and whatever 
else there may be. Thus were pre-determined about ninety 
combinations, the more or less stable chemical elements, 
together with their properties. But the discovery of many 
of these properties lay in the far future. Few of the potential 
chemical affinities of oxygen, for example, could be realised 
in the fogs of space, or in hot stars where fierce blasts of 
radiant energy constantly stripped atoms of their orbital 
electrons. It was not until the voyage reached latitudes as 
cool as those of planets that oxygen could unite with hydrogen 
and thus disclose the qualities of water. And it was not until 
far later, when protoplasm arose, that the physiological 
values of either oxygen or water were discovered. At last 
the properties of oxygen, carbon, nitrogen, and other ele- 
ments were found to constitute a nidus whose fitness for the 
nurture of life is as evident as is the fitness of organisms for 
their environment. We may believe that the fitnesses of the 
chemical elements are implicit in their constituents and were 
as sure of coming to light on the cosmic voyage as the New 
World was sure to rise before the explorer sailing across the 
ocean from the Old. 

That part of the voyage’s track which belongs to astro- 
nomers to retrace is still largely in doubt. A so-called 
“‘ chaos ”’ of disseminated dust or gas may have segregated 
under gravitation into vast assemblages of matter from which 
galaxies arose as it curdled into stars. Thus controls deep 
seated in the nature of matter, energy and space-time brought 
the cosmic voyage on to the galaxy, a unit so common that 
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galaxies similar to our own Milky Way are estimated to 
number one hundred million in that limited sphere of space 
sounded by the telescopes of the present. 

Among these galaxies there is traceable a sequence of form 
and composition which may well mark the track of cosmic 
evolution from the amorphous galaxy to the globular, the 
elliptical, the lenticular, and on through successive types of 
spirals. The evolution of the star is still far from clear, but 
evidently it may include the blessed event of parentage—if, 
indeed, the relationship of planet to sun is not fraternal 
instead of filial. In either case, from the view point of values 
we may regard the sun-planet twosome as the goal of stellar 
evolution. Life now becomes possible in the material 
universe. No organism can exist in the furnaces of stars or 
in the cold of interstellar space. It is only on a planet whose 
surface is continuously energised by its sun that life can find 
foothold and evolve. No doubt many stars fail to reach this 
goal. Of the oak’s summer harvest of tens of thousands of 
acorns all but one or two may fail to grow to trees. But 
nature’s prodigality is but the expression of nature’s indomit- 
able will to gain her ends. 

The evolution of life upon a planet is a slow process, 
requiring eons. But the life of a star is far Ionger still. So 
vast is the store of radiant energy in our sun that it has 
flooded the earth with light and heat much the same as now 
for millions of years of geologic time and can continue to do 
so for millions of years to come. Thus is brought to pass the 
seeming miracle that for a thousand million years our plane- 
tary home has been so conditioned that its temperature has 
never exceeded on either side the narrow limits within which 
life is possible. 

The planet runs certain risks from its dominant mate. A 
sun may begin to pulsate. It may explode. It may collide 
with another star, or come quite too close to it for the 
planet’s comfort or existence. But the fact that in all 
geologic time no such accident has happened to our sun 
warrants an optimistic view. The stages in the history of a 
star are so incomprehensibly long that life on a planet may 
have time to complete its evolution before a fatal accident 
occurs or the sun sets in final extinction. 

The geologic evolution of such a planet as the earth is 
also on a scale commensurate with that of the evolution of 
life upon it. The earth’s surface is constantly worn away by 
water and wind. The waste of the land is constantly being 
carried to the sea. If the levelling of the lands were un- 
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opposed they long since would have disappeared beneath a 
universal ocean. But continents and mountain ranges are 
still uplifted and sea floors subside because the earth’s 
internal heat is not yet dissipated. If early in its history the 
earth had lost that heat, and movements of its crust had 
ceased, organic evolution might never have got beyond the 
fishes of a universal ocean, if even earlier all water on the 
earth had not been resorbed. 

When once the cosmic voyage passed through the difficult 
straits leading to the wide sea of organic evolution, with its 
many goals and large freedom in the choice of ways, the 
potentialities open to the search could have been predicted 
only by omniscience. Portions of the course are retraced by 
biologic science and the geologic record. Life proceeding 
from the first living protoplasm to the cell, with its various 
structures, found solution for the basic vital problems. It 
invented the ingenious and intricate process of mitosis by 
which the cell duplicates itself. It arrives at the metazoan, 
germ-plasm and sex, and the clever indispensable device of 
reduction division in reproduction. Cells of early metazoans 
learned division of labour, to contract as muscles, to transmit 
as nerves, to respond to the stimulus of light with eyes and 
to sense vibrations with primitive ears. The voyage long lay 
amid the Thousand Islands of the invertebrates and 
thoroughly explored the potentialities of their various types. 

When the chordate was reached far greater possibilities 
opened to the quest. Notochord could become back bone. A 
flap of skin along the sides of the primitive vertebrate con- 
tained the promise of the paired fins of the fish. Cartila- 
ginous gill arches contained the potency of the lower jaw. A 
pulsating tube was to become the fish’s two-chambered heart. 
When the vertebrates of the water attempted the conquest of 
the land paired fins were converted into legs, a pouch from 
the throat, which had served certain fishes to supplement the 
gills, developed into lungs. For geologic ages the voyage of 
adaptive radiation lay among the archipelagoes of the amphi- 
bians and reptiles, searching out the characters of their many 
families and orders. 

But at last all sails were set under favouring winds 
toward the higher structures of the mammals. Reptilian 
scales were frazzled to hair. Thermostats now maintained 
an optimum bodily temperature independent of the medium. 
The discovery of the placenta and the mammary glands pro- 
vided for better pre-natal development of the young and for 
their nourishment during a prolonged infancy. A perfected 
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four-chambered heart now pumped pure oxygenated blood 
to body and brain: the organ of intelligence for the first 
time adequately nourished, sped forward on its own long 
course of evolution. 

The Age of Mammals, the Tertiary, was an Era of Explora- 
tion, in which the possibilities of the mammalian structures 
were pretty thoroughly exploited. Under the struggle for 
existence, with its premiums on mechanisms of attack and 
defence, the great cats found their claws, cattle their horns, 
horses their swift feet, and proboscidians their giant size. 
One humble order, however, escaped the fiercer aspects of 
the struggle. The primates found refuge in the trees. They 
thus were under no compulsion to specialise in claw, tooth 
or hoof. But theirs was an active life. They escaped the 
Avernus of degeneracy which lies at the bottom of the easy 
and therefore the downward path. Life in the trees was a 
school in manual training and developed various skills. The 
primates specialised in brains. Already in the early Tertiary 
a little primate, Anaptomorphus, had gotten a bigger brain in 
proportion to its size than any known animal of the time. 
And at last, before the coming of the Great Ice, a certain 
stock of the primates had so gained in stature, strength and 
mentality that it forsook the forest nursery. Descending to 
the plains the ancestors of Homo sapiens made themselves 
masters of the earth. 

It would require a volume to set down even what little 
is known of the evolution of the nervous system from the 
innate irritability of protoplasm and the functioning of the 
reflex are on to the human brain and—across an unplumbed 
abyss—to those activities we recognise in consciousness. 
Moreover, with the advent of the family, new social goals 
were attained in the later geologic ages in insects such as 
bees and ants, as well as among birds and mammals. Even 
by means of the struggle for existence Nature has aimed at 
good will, co-operation and self-sacrifice—qualities found to 
have survival value. With the dawn of rational intelligence 
in man came a recognition of good and evil, right and wrong 
and duty. 

Is the progress of man toward civilisation a continuation 
of the cosmic voyage or something altogether apart ? Cer- 
tainly that progress has involved the discovery of things 
before unknown, of potentialities implicit in the cosmos. 
The satellites of Jupiter seen by Galileo through his telescope, 
the law of gravitation reached by Newton’s reason, the cosmic 
rays tracked by physicists to-day awaited their discoverers 
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as the Hawaiian Islands awaited the coming of Captain Cook. 
All our inventions are but discoveries of possibilities already 
implanted in the nature of things. 

The Enchanted Isles of art—of music for example—rise 
from deep foundations in the very nature of matter, energy 
and mind. In religion the keyword is now discovery. Sacred 
books are no longer supposed to be depositions of scientific 
truths, either astronomic, geologic, or economic. Nor do 
religious leaders find in them initial revelations of ethical 
and religious truths in all their fullness. More and more the 
Bible is regarded as the log of a long voyage of discovery. 

These views by no means deny the reality of the things 
discovered in religion, ethics, art and science, or the essential 
mystery of the process. The courses which led Bach and 
Wagner to their landfalls are unchartered. No formulas are 
known by which the Ninth Symphony, Quantum Mechanics 
and the Sermon on the Mount were conceived. The impene- 
trable mystery which shrouds the electron pervades the 
universe and grows denser at its higher levels. 

It is farthest from my purpose to venture any contribu- 
tion to the many metaphysical attempts to solve the 
mysteries of the cosmos. But the evolutionary process has 
certain manifest aspects on which we well may meditate. 

The cosmic sequence is unitary. Its events are knit 
together in a causally connected unbroken series, an inte- 
grated whole. In time as well as in space the cosmos is a 
uni-verse, not a multi-verse. New orders of events appear, 
but they are not isolated, disconnected. They are deeply 
rooted in earlier orders. They grow from small beginnings. 
The evolution of the world is coherent, like the growth of a 
child. 

The cosmos is one of order, although it does not conform 
to the ideals of Bishop Burnet, who long ago suggested to the 
Creator that the stars of the sky could better have been 
disposed “ in regular figures, in one great composition accord- 
ing to the rules of art and symmetry.” The cosmos is one of 
precision, exactitude and law. It is, to be sure, a world of 
change, but that change is not disorderly, “ appallingly 
meaningless ”’ and chaotic. In fact the universe is so instinct 
with order that “* chaos,”’ except in a highly metaphorical and 
relative sense, is inconceivable anywhere in space or any- 
when in time. The world is organised in different degrees 
and at different levels, but we cannot think of it even in its 
beginnings as orderless and lawless. 

Evolutionary change is not kaleidoscopic. It is not 
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0k. cyclic, returning on itself as the ancients dreamed. The 
ady cosmic voyage does not turn back on its course. ‘‘ The thing 
which hath been” shall not be again—whether trilobite, 
rise dinosaur, the Ptolomaic theory, Moloch or the Mosaic law, 
rgy and everything “‘ is new under the sun.” 
red The cosmic sequence is progressive. Beginning with 
‘ific matter and energy in their simplest relations, it now has 
do reached on earth the stage of human rational intelligence, 
ical which controls matter and energy to its uses, recognises 
the moral ties which bind man to man, and in Christianity 
. envisages a Father-God. 
ngs It is fairly clear that organic evolution is not regimented. 
tial The march of events has not been that of an army goose- 
ind stepping along the highway. The procession has been given 
are a large and increasing freedom to deploy, to explore all pos- 
L1CS sible roads, patterns and structures, habitats and modes of 
ne- life. When the voyage’s onward way seemed barred, the 
the adventurous pioneers of life have tried out Northwest Pas- 
sages, interior waterways and portages and southern straits 
bu- and at last have reached wider waters and renewed the 
the voyage of discovery. Ours is not a totalitarian universe, 
nas whatever advantages such a universe might have. The 
individual is given large freedom and many prerogatives, 
nit and it would seem that the fullest development of individual 
te- * personality is the human goal rather than the maimed 
5 a individualities of an ant-hill state. 
ar, It is significant that the goals of the cosmic process have 
oly often been reached by different voyagers converging upon 
gs. them from different directions, something as America was 
fa discovered by men from Asia, Scandinavia and Spain. 
Stream-lining, for example, was discovered by swift sea 
rm creatures as different as the mackerel, the ichthyosaur and 
he the porpoise. Their common fusiform shape was not come 
en. upon by these adventurers accidentally or by a special 
‘d- Paleyan providence. Design and control lay far back in the 
of resistance of the medium, the responses of the organism, the 
of long inheritance, the mode of life, sifting under struggle, and 
ly the factors, known and unknown, of variation. Among land 
ct mammals there has been convergence on the structures most 
nd suitable for speed, shaping to one pattern the limbs of the 
y- horse, the running rhinoceros, and the pseudo-horses of 
eS South America. Among the paleontological discoveries of 
its last year is that of a third arrival among different carnivorous 


stocks at the goal of the saber-tooth. 
ot The eye is not a special gift to man. He shares it with all 
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vertebrates. Even mollusks made the same discovery. The 
eye of the octopus is startlingly like our own. Eyeball, 
cornea, iris, lens, retina and optic nerve are practically the 
same. The marvel is enhanced when we learn that the 
octopus forms both iris and retina from embryonic struc- 
tures altogether different from those used by mammals for 
the purpose. Even in such details, roads far apart at 
the beginning converge along different radii to the same 
end. 

We may even entertain the thought that on any habitable 
planet of the universe the evolutionary quest would lead to 
findings much the same—stream-lining for swift creatures of 
the sea, bipeds and quadrupeds—not tripeds and quintupeds 
—for the land, and eyes wrought of the structures universally 
essential to bring to the brain the messages of light. For the 
universe is woven of one stuff on one loom of law. Millions 
of years ago chemical atoms in the farthest stars wrote pre- 
cisely the same unforgeable signatures, now deciphered by 
the spectroscope, which the same elements write to-day in 
the laboratories of the earth. The writs of physical law run 
through the entire empire of space-time. Science cannot 
accept the philosophy that “ Way up in Heaven, Two and two 
make seven.’’ Our text-books in higher mathematics should be 
intelligible in any university of the cosmos, although in some 
they might be thought archaic. A common world stuff, con- 
taining everywhere the same potentialities, evolving under 
laws everywhere in force should everywhere sooner or later 
reach under similar conditions the common goals of life and 
mind. 

The element of so-called chance in the cosmic process 
gives pause to many thoughtful students who otherwise find 
in that process abundant evidences of purpose. But are 
chance and design mutually exclusive ? Unquestionably 
poker is a game of chance. It is by chance that one draws a 
royal flush. Yet the game of poker was devised with the 
express design that royal flushes may be drawn. In the 
economy of nature chance plays a useful role. It is a fifty- 
fifty chance whether or not the nucleus of a sperm cell 
contains a certain chromosome. Yet on that chance depends 
the approximately equal number of boy babies and girl 
babies. The sorting of the hereditary characters of the 
parents among their children depends on a game of chance 
called reduction division played by the reproductive cells of 
father and mother. Mutations often minute, caused by 
changes perhaps fortuitous, in genes and chromosomes have 
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been found indispensable to the evolutionary process as it has 
explored the possibilities of adaptive radiation. 

The realm of statistical laws, now extended even to the 
activities of the electron, exhibits the uses of so-called chance. 
The even temperature of the air-conditioned room is but the 
statistical average of the miscellaneous velocities of innumer- 
able molecules. ‘‘ The origin of the beauty of the sunset is 
the chaos of solar radiation, refracted, scattered by the tiny 
corpuscles floating in the atmosphere.’ Pupin, the distin- 
guished physicist just quoted, further points out that what 
he terms chaos is thus used by “ creative co-ordination.” 
Surely his argument may be carried over into the organic 
world. Here, too, so-called chaos and chance have been 
creatively co-ordinated to high ends. In a universe of order 
there truly has been co-ordination, guidance. The apple is 
guided to the ground and the planet is guided in its orbit 
about the sun. The yucca moth is guided to the flower 
which it must pollenise that night if either species is to live. 
The China Clipper is guided from island to island across the 
Pacific ocean. And we may easily conceive of a pilotless 
plane guided to its air port by mechanical controls. 

But how has the cosmic voyage been guided to its destina- 
tions ? Has that guidance been constant, by means of an 
indwelling, informing Cause? Has it been intermittent, 
exerted only at crises when the Pilot seized hold of the con- 
trols ? Has the cosmos been directed by forces and struc- 
tures implanted in it at the beginning—has creation been 
‘ causaliter,” a creation of “the power to produce,” to 
“make things make themselves,” to quote St Aquinus and 
Canon Kingsley ? Or is the universe a derelict driven hither 
and thither by insensate storm winds on a harbourless sea ? 

These questions and their answers are as old as the 
Greeks. Our data are immensely greater than the Greeks 
possessed, but our conclusions are much the same. The 
** intelligence ’? which Einstein finds in the universe, Socrates 
found as well. In construing the universe as “‘ mind stuff ”’ 
Eddington and Anaxagoras see eye to eye. 

We of to-day, however, look for prevision and fore- 
planning in the general rather than the specific. Neither the 
wool on the sheep’s back nor any one of the 3,500 different 
patterns of the beetles of Great Britain is to be regarded as a 
special providence. The evidences of a surpassing intelli- 
gence and good will are to be sought in the nature and history 
of the cosmos as a whole, in its unfathomable mysteries, in 
its comprehensible order and rationality which appeal and 
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respond to human reason, in the values which it has cherished, 
in the ends already reached in all that is highest in per- 
sonality and civilisation. 

Surely the evolving cosmos has not been “ a chapter of 
accidents,” “‘ blundering nonsense ”’ and blind chance. It 
makes sense. Its paleographs and its messages of the 

resent require rational intelligence to decipher and decode. 

t is dependable. It rises to the level of human understand- 
ing and soars immeasurably above it. It creates the starry 
heavens above and the moral law within, golden prophecies 
of the Kingdom of Heaven and high resolves to co-operate 
with all evolutionary forces in the unending struggle for a 
better earth. 

The evolutionary process supplies a welcome synthesis. 
On this one loom “joy and woe are woven fine.” The 
capacity and freedom of organisms to vary adaptively have 
fashioned the lamb of the pasture. But they also have made 
possible the tiger ‘‘ burning bright in the forests of the 
night.”” Freedom to choose the good implies freedom to 
choose the evil. 

Evolutionists are apt to have little patience with the 
dogma that man is in “ eternal disharmony ” with nature, 
that at best personality is but a tuft of moss epiphytic on a 
certain twig of the primate branch of the tree of life, that 
‘*“man is an ethical animal in a world which contains no 
ethics.” The emergence of personality and ethics in the 
evolving cosmos is quite as reasonable as the emergence of 
adult characters in the maturing youth, or the emergence of 
carbon compounds in the cooling star. The anlage of intelli- 
gence is as old as protoplasm and the anlage of ethics is as 
old as the ‘‘ tendance associative”’ among animals. That 
geologic ages were needed to evolve and engrain rationality 
and sympathy, helpfulness, the sense of good and evil and 
the intelligence able to grasp the meaning of right and 
obligation is not particularly more mysterious than the fact 
that years must elapse before the baby becomes the man. 
The cosmos in which the foundations of ethics are so deeply 
laid can hardly be said to contain no ethics. It contains 
ethics causaliter, as the zygote at conception contains the 
mental and moral nature of the adult. At long last the spirit 
of man finds its home in the essential rationality and the 
eternal righteousness of the world. Mind is an integral part 
of the evolutionary process. Personality is not a workman’s 
cottage on St Peter’s roof. It is St Peter’s dome, and from 
dome to deepest foundations, St Peter’s is a revelation of the 
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genius of its architect. The highest human qualities are not 
accidents, they are revelations of the potentialities of inmost 
Nature. They are no spin-drift on the cosmic ocean. Rather, 
continuing our parable, let us consider them as ports to 
which the cosmic voyage of discovery was destined to 
arrive. 

It is all too evident that my parable of the voyage has 
proved refractory, impossible to shape to the meaning of the 
cosmic process. At best it represents but a single facet of 
Reality. Only in certain aspects is the world-sequence like a 
voyage of exploration, or an ascent, or a life history, or a 
dramayor an evolution. Essentially it is far more and other 
than any or all of these. Ifthe human mind cannot frame a 
concept of the atom, how can it frame a model of the cosmos 
and construe the cosmic process by either parable or equa- 
tion? The physicist bows humble before the mystery of the 
atom, and the biologist before the mystery of the living cell. 
Let the evolutionist prostrate himself before the cumulative, 
all inclusive, creative sweep of the cosmic process. In this 
he worships no Juggernaut of “ omnipotent matter rolling 
on its relentless way.” That ‘“‘ way ”’ has been the progres- 
sive unfolding of the inexhaustible riches, the transcendent 
immanent powers and potencies of Reality. — 


W. H. NORTON. 


Mount VERNON, Iowa. 





KIERKEGAARD AND HIS CENTURY. 


W. G. MOORE, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


On October 2, 1855, a man fainted in the streets of Copen- 
hagen. He was taken to hospital, where after an illness of 
little more than a month he died, having refused to receive 
the Communion, except from the hands of a layman, which 
he was not allowed to do. The funeral service was something 
of a scandal. At the graveside the man’s nephew asked to 
speak and protested against the mockery of a Church service 
for the death of one who for Christ’s sake had died outside 
the Church. He read the words to the Laodiceans and added 
some of his uncle’s recent denunciations of the Danish 
Church. 

Behind this protest lay the fact of a singularly tormented 
career and an ecclesiastical polemic of unusual intensity. 
Born in 1813, Séren Kierkegaard had passed a lonely child- 
hood, his only companion being his father, fifty-six years 
older than himself. The religious atmosphere of his home 
was of the stern, awe-inspiring, oppressive kind that was not 
without greatness, but wrecked so many lives in the last 
century. With his fondness for paradox, he later said of it 
in a piece of poignant autobiography which one would like 
to quote at length: ‘ As a child I was brought up strictly 
and seriously in Christianity ; humanly speaking, senselessly 
brought up ” (Allen, 7). 

The outstanding influences in his life seem to have been 
the father’s character and the engagement to Regine Olsen, 
broken off after a year in a way that not only shocked the 
respectable circles in which he moved, but brought years of 
misery on both the man and the woman. Many of his books 
are written in the light of this renunciation ; much of the 
unpopularity he had to endure sprang from the scandal it 
provoked. 
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During the ten years in which he was nominally a student 
of theology at Copenhagen he seems to have come through 
various phases. He gloried in Romanticism, was much 
influenced by Fichte, no less by Mozart; like Pascal, whom 
in his thought he resembles, he had a double religious experi- 
ence, the first rather of power, from which he recoiled to a 
life of dissipation (if we are to believe him), and the second, 
three years later, of joy, as was the second conversion of 
Pascal. Tribulation and power seemed curiously associated 
in his life. In the five years 1838-43 came the shock of his 
father’s death, the engagement and its disastrous end, and 
the feverish production of his first and perhaps greatest 
book, Either-Or (Enten Eller). 

Of this book an English literary critic wrote : 


**T can think of only two European books in the 
*thirties and ’forties which, amidst an almost universal 
abnegation of individualism, stood firm by the old 
Romantic faith in the supreme value of personality. 
These are Enten Eller and Sartor Resartus’’ (Robert- 
son, 243). 


My reserves as to this judgement will appear in the course 
of this paper. 

His later books were much shorter, none of them success- 
ful, and spasmodically produced: The Idea of Dread and 
Philosophical Fragments in 1844, the Point of View, the 
Lilies of the Field and Sickness unto Death in 1849, all no 
doubt influenced and overshadowed by the growing quarrel 
with the Danish Church, on which in his periodical The 
Moment Kierkegaard seems to have: spent all the energies 
of his last year of life. The scandal provoked by these 
articles was enormous. Their personal attacks on Church- 
men made it inevitable; they are written with brilliant 
and passionate power, with that piercing one-sidedness that 
is the common property of the fanatic and the prophet. 
Kierkegaard was convinced that the Danish Church, as a 
State Church, was evil and a travesty of a Christian com- 
munity. A Church whose pastors were paid almost as other 
State officials from public funds, a Church to which every 
member of the nation was assumed to belong, was to him an 
enormity. If we are all taken to be Christians what becomes 
of the “* straight and narrow way”? There is no need to 
ask ‘‘ what shall I do to be saved?” You are already a 
Christian because you are a Dane. This is not Christianity 
that we have before us ; it is a gigantic illusion. The people 
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are not even Heathens; they live in the blissful delusion 
that they are already Christians. 


‘* Comfort and the search for eternal life, these things 
the official Christianity of our day has made into one, 
or rather not Christianity but the State has made them 
into one with the help of a Church organisation. In this 
country the human protects the divine. Christianity does 
not need this suffocating protection of the State. It 
needs fresh air, persecution and the protection of God. 
The State is disastrous for the Church in that it keeps 
persecution away from it and does not allow God’s 
protection to reach it. Above all we must save Chris- 
tianity from the State.” 


In view of the present persecution of the Church in Ger- 
many, this passage might be left without comment, save to 
point out that it is curiously parallel to a good deal of Kierke- 
gaard’s writing. What is undoubtedly one-sided, and what 
seemed at the time to many people absurd, seems made more 
actual by present events. The feverish concern of our day 
with Kierkegaard is surely due to his treatment of forces 
and tendencies then latent, now rampant, and seen to be 
very like what he passionately maintained them to be. 

So much for the career and the polemic in which it ended. 
The value and force of Kierkegaard’s writings are much more 
difficult to convey. Not only did he write in a language 
unknown to most of us, but he is acknowledged a great 
writer, and one can dimly see how much his type of writing 
must lose in translation. He is an apostle of paradox, a 
champion of dialectic, as a thinker always extreme, like 
Luther or Rousseau or Marx. He writes with passion and 
point and those of us who have to read him in translation 
have to take the content without the form, in a case where 
form is part of the content. We can feel sometimes the 
brilliance of perception, cogency of expression, but the wit 
and the connection of the whole (Zusammenhang) must often 
escape us. He has a dry humour that is usually topical and 
often satiric, hence impossible to recover in a later atmo- 
sphere. In the Philosophical Fragments for example, one, I 
think the only one, of his works accessible in English, we find 
this note (p. 52) : 


** Every determination of his nature which makes 
God immediately knowable is indeed a milestone on the 
way of approximation, but one which marks an increase 
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instead of a decrease in the distance. It does not 
measure towards the Paradox but away from it, back 
= Socrates and the Socratic ignorance. This needs to 

e carefully noted, lest one experience in the world of 
the spirit what befell the traveller who asked if the road 
on which he was journeying went to London and was 
told by the Englishman that it did ; in spite of which he 
failed to reach London, because the Englishman had 
omitted to mention that he needed to turn about, since 
he was proceeding in the opposite direction.” 


Before his arguments are judged it is well to be clear as 
to the purpose and cause of all his writing. He has made it 
clear in The Point of View for my Activity as a Writer. 


** This little book is to show what sort of a writer I 
truly am. It shows that I am and have been a religious 
writer, that my entire literary activity turns about 
Christianity, and about the problem of how a man 
becomes a Christian.” 


Of Enten Eller he writes in the same work : 


** When I began Enten Eller I was really as strongly 
under the influence of religion as I have ever been. I 
was so deeply shaken that I perceived from the depths 
of my being that I could never possibly find that calm 
middle way along which the majority of men live their 
lives. Either I must throw myself into the arms of 
despair and sensuality, or make an absolute decision for 
the Religious as the only thing in life ; it must either be 
the world, to its last most terrible consequences, or the 
cloister.” 


(In passing, is not this description of his condition in 1841 a 
strong hint of the real reason for the breaking of his engage- 
ment, as strong, at least, as the sexual inhibition sometimes 
alleged, and which was also very possible ?) 

Nor is it very difficult to see the main intention that 
animates Kierkegaard’s, in themselves fragmentary, works. 
Living as a Christian he is trying to deal with the philoso- 
phical explanation of life of his own generation. In this 
process he meets of course, first and foremost, a system of 
thought which is in many ways the most imposing of modern 
times, the philosophy of Hegel. Not only is his whole work a 
commentary on that system, but he finds himself and be- 
comes sure of his own real existence as a personality through 
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an increasingly radical repudiation of Hegel. So that we 
could not unfairly say that where Hegel is right Kierkegaard 
is wrong, where Kierkegaard is right Hegel must be wrong. 
Throughout the nineteenth century most people seemed per- 
suaded that in the main Hegel was right; in our day an 
increasing number of people seem to be discovering that he 
was wrong, and, significantly, Kierkegaard is much more 
widely heard. I am at present concerned to examine this 
preference, and not to confuse it with a value judgement on 
the two thinkers. It is perfectly possible to own Hegel’s 
greatness, to make clear Kierkegaard’s enormous debt to 
him, while recognising elements in our existence the explana- 
tion of which we owe to Kierkegaard rather than to Hegel. 
Nor can we be satisfied with any summary that makes the 
opposition of these two thinkers one merely of culture, as the 
keyword to Hegel’s system, and religion, as emphasised by 
Kierkegaard. 


“* Hegel and Kierkegaard, even if the younger man 
failed to recognise it, meet each other upon the same 
ground, and there can hardly be for men of our day 
an event of more profound concern in modern 
culture than the encounter of these two religious 
temperaments.” 


What did Kierkegaard learn from Hegel? As far as I 
see, two things of immense importance: the meaning and 
use of dialectic, and a consequent refusal to understand life 
or truth as static. In fact, precisely the same things that 
Marx learnt from Hegel. When we have stated this fact we 
have explained a large part of the intellectual history of the 
nineteenth century and consequently of the basic construc- 
tion of our own thought. The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford puts 
it more briefly than I could : 


‘“* For Hegel and Marx the central idea in dialectic 
is that truth and progress are realised through conflict of 
opposing elements. What was distinctive in their use of 
the word was that they applied it not only to the move- 
ment of thought in the discovery of truth, but to the 
movement of reality or history in making progress. 
Dialectic is therefore both a method of discovering 
truth about things and a description of the way in 
which things themselves come into being and 
develop.” 
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| Further : 


‘“‘ Truth is not something static and fixed, so that at 
any time we can say that now we have got all the truth 
there is to be got and need bother to think no more. 
Where conflict and struggle stop, there life and truth 
stop too.” 


What is here said of Marx is so true of Kierkegaard that 
the major share in what is reputed to be Kierkegaard’s dis- 
covery of existential thinking is seen to be Hegelian. That 
our thoughts and actions cannot be inferred from a static 
datum, but are decisions in a process of trial and conflict, 
this is surely existential and belongs to Hegel. In a sense 
Kierkegaard did no more than push the Hegelian dialectic 
to the extremes of what he thought to be the human situa- 
tion, and to proclaim that the Hegelian sense of conflict of 
opposites must be taken so seriously that it would destroy his 
philosophical system. 

In doing this, however, he denies most of the emphases 
usually attributed to Hegelian thought. He regarded as 
false and dangerous a system that dealt with society in the 
mass rather than with the individual. “ It is indeed very 
possible,” he writes, ‘* to be baptised en masse, but we cannot 
be born anew en masse.”’ Hegel’s theory of the idea working 
out in the progressive movement of history seemed to him 
to belie the essential nature of the individual as paradox and 
contradiction within himself. ‘ There is a view of the 
world,” he says again, “‘ in which paradox is superior to any 
system.” Hegel’s whole edifice of objective thought was 
unreal to one who insisted that you cannot stand aloof and 
look at the world, because you are a part of it, and your 
judgement of it is inextricably bound up with your part in 
it. At the end of Philosophical Fragments he wrote a moral 
to the effect that the hypothesis he had therein developed 


‘“* makes an advance upon Socrates which is apparent at 
every point. Whether it is therefore more true than the 
Socratic doctrine is an entirely different question . . 

since we have here assumed a new organ, Faith; a new 
presupposition : the consciousness of Sin; a new deci- 
sion: The Moment, and a new Teacher : God in Time.”’ 


Roughly speaking, I think that these are the emphases which 
Kierkegaard strives to drive home in all his writings. If we 
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examine each one we may get a notion of his thought that | 


does not make it more systematic than he would desire. 

It was not for nothing that Kierkegaard clung to the 
Romantic movement. He gloried in its affirmation of the 
uniqueness of personality, the absolute literally incomparable 
worth of the individual. The only words he asked for upon 
his gravestone were “Hin Enkelte,” which some would 
translate ‘‘ The Unique” and others ‘“‘ That Individual.” 
This personality is for Kierkegaard a profound incom- 
municable thing, rational only in part, wilful, sinful and 
impulsive as St Paul and Luther spoke of it. Before Freud 
and modern analysis, Kierkegaard seems to sense the depths 
and secrets and demonic force of the individual and he is 
unable to construe him as rational and capable of his own 
direction. The personality is paradox and contradiction. 
‘“* Men may ask me for what they will accept for reasons. I 
have within me so many and contradictory reasons that from 
the depth of myself it is impossible for me to give reasons.” 
(The pregnant German play on words is perhaps also in the 
Danish. The basic “ Grund” of the personality makes 
single ‘‘ Griinde ”’ invalid.) 

Illustrating as he did so often his own statement of con- 
tradiction, Kierkegaard held fast equally to the freedom of 
the personality and the omnipotence of God, overstepping at 
a stroke, as it were, a perennial philosophical disagreement. 
He does it in words which even in a double translation keep 
something of their vibrant conviction. 


“* The greatest good which can be done to any human 
being, greater than any end to which it can be created, 
is to make it free. . . . Omnipotence alone can take 
itself back while giving, and this relationship is nothing 
else but the independence of the recipient. God’s omni- 
potence is therefore his goodness. . . . It is only a 
miserable and worldly picture of the dialectic of power 
to say that it becomes greater in proportion as it can 
compel and make things dependent. Socrates knew 
better ; the art of using power is to make men free ”’ 
(Haecker, 18). 


But this freedom does not seem to be the liberty of 
adhering to a scheme of progress or of fitting into any 
system. It is freedom of a being in which sin has no less a 
share than reason, in which the will may distort the 
intellect. 
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** As long as I live, I live in contradiction, for life 
itself is contradiction. On the one hand I have eternal 
truth, on the other the manifold variety of existence, 
which man as man cannot penetrate, since he is not 
omniscient. The connecting link must be faith.” 


This faith was something very different from an objective 
certainty, trust in the power of God in history or the help to 
knowledge that he conceived it to be for the Hegelian. Faith 
is possible only to the Christian, that is to one who has come 
to full knowledge of the astonishing paradox of his per- 
sonality, who knows the power of sin as one sick unto 
death, who lives in despair as one who can never be just 
before God. 


“Objective uncertainty, held firmly at the same 
time as passionate inward conviction, is truth, indeed 
the highest truth possible for a living man [‘ fiir einen 
Existierenden ’]. This passionate hold upon the uncer- 
tain is faith. Without risk, no faith ” (Geismar, 276). 


The Lutheran and Pauline ring of this and other defini- 
tions comes as in their case from an overpowering conscious- 
ness of sin. Kierkegaard resists with all his might the 
Hegelian notion of sin as absence, weakness or negation. 
‘‘ Sin is no negation but a position,” so runs a chapter head- 
ing in Sickness unto Death, a book in which are elaborated the 
Pauline themes of Romans: “ The carnal mind is enmity 
against God. ALL that is not of faith is sin.”’ As for Luther, 
despair is the gate through which a man must pass if grace 
is to be real and full, no mere help but salvation. It is worth 
while to give this in one of his great passages : 


** Men talk, ah so often, of human need and human 
misery. I try to understand that, I have come to know 
much of it at close quarters. Men speak so often of how 
people waste their lives, but only that man has thrown 
away his life who, deceived by the joys or sorrows of his 
life, has so lived that he has never been conscious of his 
own self in decision as spirit, as self. I mean the man 
who has never become aware, for that is the same thing, 
never in his deepest being received the impression, that 
a God is there, and that he, himself, his own self, stands 
before that God. But this advantage whereby eternity 
is won, is never attained save through despair.” 
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Is this why he writes of sin as transcendent, because it is f 


the sign of God within us in the very depth of our despair ? 
I do not know, but the certainty of faith was for Kierkegaard 
one that depended more on the realities of the sinful per- 


sonality than on any proof. His scorn for proofs of God is } 


unbounded. No one ever proved God’s existence, just as no 
one ever was the complete atheist, because God is part 
of the proving or disproving apparatus. He cannot be 
made objectively existent or non-existent because he is 
subjective. 

In the passage just quoted perhaps the significant words 
are ‘‘ conscious of his own self in decision.”’ They lead us to 
deal with one of the most fruitful conceptions of Kierke- 
gaard, this conviction that there is no other way of knowing 
oneself. You cannot know yourself in the objective sense, 
for you are paradox and contradiction. ‘‘ One should be,” 
he writes, and I cannot translate the German otherwise, 
‘“‘a riddle for others as for oneself.” Action can never 
completely spring from knowledge; it must spring from 
choice, for the most valuable knowledge is to be had only in 
choice. That is the sense of his Enten Eller, that a being 
must choose. 


“My Enten Eller,” he said later, ‘‘ does not mean in 
the first place the choice between Good and Evil; it 
means the choice whereby Good and Evil is chosen or 
rejected. The question is, in what motive you are to 
regard and to live your whole existence ” (Kroner, 90). 


This is not far from Carlyle’s opposition of the Everlasting 
Yea and Nay. Ethical choice is indeed defined in Enten 
Eller as “‘ choosing oneself in one’s eternal valuation.” But 
it is worked out more brilliantly in Kierkegaard, particularly 
in connection with the problems of time. The notion of 
eternity as something following the temporal is far from 
Kierkegaard’s thought. One of the items of his renewal of 
Socrates was “‘ anew decision : The Moment,”’ which means, 
as far as I grasp it, the realisation of eternity impinging on 
time, that realisation in decision, for when the personality of 
an individual is involved, decisions in temporal situations are 
eternal decisions. This is true for Kierkegaard in a sense 
which I am not able to expound. He says in the Philosophical 
Fragments : 


** As long as the eternal and the historical are external 
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to one another, the historical is merely an occasion. . . . 
But if the entire situation is non-Socratic, as we have 
assumed, the disciple will owe all to the Teacher ; which 
is quite impossible in relation to Socrates, since, as he 
himself says, he was unable to beget. This relationship 
of owing all to the Teacher cannot be expressed in terms 
of romancing and trumpeting, but only in that happy 
passion we call faith, whose object is the Paradox. But 
the Paradox unites the contradictories, and is the 
historical made eternal and the eternal made 
historical.” 


Again: ‘‘ The Moment is the Paradox in its most abbre- 
viated form . . . the Moment is really decisive for eternity.” 

After pages of this, it is restful to come upon an ordinary 
sentence, which explains much of Kierkegaard’s thought on 
time and decision: ‘ That whereof I speak is something 
quite plain and simple, truth is only present for the individual 
in so far as he creates it in his action.” This subjectivising 
of truth has scandalised many, and it is only fair perhaps to 
show by another quotation that it is not mere subjectivism 
in the usual sense. 


** The most objective truth, which is necessarily and 
universally true for everyone and for the whole of 
creation, the truth that God exists, is given to you, to 
you in the most emphatic sense of that word, most safely 
hidden by the most subjective truth, which in all the 
immensity of creation is only valid for you, which you 
can communicate to no one except to God alone, and 
which remains for all eternity a secret between you and 
God, and which you can only communicate to God, 
because it was he who first communicated it to you 
in your conscience. Truth lies in subjectivity ” 4 
(Haecker, 22). 


With a view of personality so radical that it is the home 


1 Objective truth indeed is invalid for Kierkegaard and characteristically 
he has put his view in a story perhaps rather more forcefully than in regular 
argument. He tells of a man who wrote an excellent book about the love 
of God. After severe trials this man became oppressed with doubt and 
went to consult a minister of religion. The minister’s advice was that he 
should read X.’s book on the love of God, i.e. his own. “‘ If that doesn’t 
help you, nothing can,” were his words. 


Vout, XXXVI. No. 4. 19 
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of the absolute, it is not surprising that in personal action 
Kierkegaard should discover the meeting ground of the time- 
less and the temporal, but at the risk of being irrelevant, (and 
one of the surprises in reading Kierkegaard is that one is 
never sure what is relevant), I will attempt to convey what 
he has to say about time and the Christian revelation. The 
bearing of his jumpy argumentation will, I hope, become plain 
in a moment. In a fascinating section of the Philosophical 
Fragments entitled the Case of the Contemporary Disciple, 
Kierkegaard starts with the assumption that faith is not a 
form of knowledge and that ‘* No knowledge can have for its 
object the absurdity that the eternal is the historical.” But 
the learner (of the historical fact) becomes the believer (of the 
eternal truth) when Reason is set aside and he receives the 
condition, the eternal condition in the Moment, and is aware 
that he has so received it, and from the Teacher himself. 
Thus Kierkegaard speaks of faith. But he goes on to ask 
who is the real contemporary of what happened : 


“Is it perhaps this kind of contemporary, one who 
can speak as follows: I ate and drank in his presence, 
and he taught in our streets. I saw him often and knew 
him for a man of humble origin. Only a very few 
thought to find something extraordinary in him. As 
far as I am concerned I could see nothing remarkable 
about him, and I was certainly as much a contemporary 
as anybody . . . such a contemporary could not have 
known the Teacher. Only the believer, i.e. the non- 
immediate contemporary, knows the Teacher, since he 
receives the condition from him, and therefore knows 
him even as he is known.” 


I leave it to the reader to discuss the legitimacy of this 
arguing, but I believe its historical importance to be con- 
siderable. As far as I can see, it supplied the nineteenth 
century, and was unique in that it did so, with a criterion like 
that of Luther’s faith when he said to the ordinary man: 
You hear God speaking to you in the Passion of Christ. That 
criterion is unique, absolute, unknown in an age of historical 
knowledge where every fact is relative. In no country was 
this so much the case, and in no sphere, as in Germany in the 
field of New Testament study, where liberal theology and 
radical textual criticism at once converged in their effects. 
The one made the field of faith historical ; the other sapped 
the historical evidence away from it, until very little was 
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action | left. The break-up of German civilisation in and after the 
etime-| War saw a revival of Protestantism which endeavoured to 
t, (and state afresh the difference between history and faith, and 
one is} recoiled from the nineteenth century confusion precisely on 
y what § the lines of what Kierkegaard was striving to say in the 
The | Philosophical Fragments. I want to urge that when the 
2 plain § language of that recoil seems to us unjust, it is important for 
yphical § us to understand the dilemma in which the previous century 
sciple, § was caught. Tillich is an eloquent witness : 
not a ‘‘ Liberal dogmatics replaces the crucified Christ by the 
for its | historical Jesus, and dissolves the paradox of justification 
> But | into moral categories.” Or again: ‘*‘ The foundation of 
(of the § Christian belief is not the historical Jesus but the biblical 
es the § picture of Christ.” Such a sentence is hard for English 
aware § people to understand, for in a sense the foundation of the 
mself, — belief of many of us is and must be the historical Jesus. The 
o ask — difficulty arises partly because the phrase means different 
things here and in Germany, but also because those who 
‘pursue historical criticism of the Bible do not make their 
e who | Meaning clear to the ordinary reader. They insist on the 
sence, J connection, but do not avoid the confusion, between fact and 
knew § faith. Tillich continues, surely more justly, 


y few a —— 

. As ‘“‘ the criterion of human thought and action is not the 
kable constantly changing and artificial product of historical 
orary research, but the picture of Christ as it is rooted in 
have ecclesiastical belief and human experience.” 4 

non- 

ce he The real point I hope to have made is that here is a case 


-nows of Kierkegaard calling the nineteenth century to realise an 
absolute factor that its whole manner of life prevented it 
from accepting. Then a voice in the wilderness, he has since 
f this reaped a rich, and varied, harvest of influence. 

con- If these various emphases be taken together, it is clear 
senth that, despite the fragmentary nature of all his works, Kierke- 
n like gaard opposed to Hegel a singularly imposing range of 


nan: affirmations. The duel between the two viewpoints shows 
That up the real nature of the nineteenth century and is one of its 
rical most impressive events. Hegel has all the advantage of 
- Was systematisation and marvellous power over the material of 
n the history ; Kierkegaard, on the other hand, the impressiveness 
and of personal conviction and a fearlessness in facing the kind of 
ects. fact that one cannot compress into any system. The com- 
pped 


was 1 The Interpretation of History, pp. 82-84. 
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pleteness of the opposition between them accounts in part 
for the fever of the Danish writer. He of all men would be 
the most shocked by the conclusions to which Hegel did not 
apparently hesitate to come, by the equation for example of 
the human spirit in world history with God, or by the con- 
stant reference to reason and thinking as the man’s only 
weapon in the discovery of reality. Imagine him reading 
such a passage as Hegel’s famous challenge in his History of 
Philosophy : 


“If religion in the rigidity of its abstract authority 
should affirm against thinking that the gates of Hell will 
not prevail against religion, we reply that the gate of 
reason is stronger than the gate of Hell, not to overcome 
the Church but to be reconciled to it.” 


It was not only for personal reasons that the courage of 
this affirmation was lost on Kierkegaard. Twenty years later 
than Hegel, he saw with piercing clarity that to admit reason 
supreme was to have it understood as that spirit of rational 
and utilitarian improvement which with the help of scientific 
discovery was the real tyrant of the century. It was all too 
easy to equate the advance of a capitalist society with the 
progress of the Hegelian Idea, and to take the comforts of 
that society without thought of the neglect and oppression 
of human values of happiness and personality which allowed 
them to be produced. Because of the upheaval with which 
it began, and of the sidetracking of Romantic énergy, the 
nineteenth century risked the most appalling confusions, from 
many of which we have not yet recovered. It confused 
wealth and worth, the positive with the real, the material 
with the spiritual, the temporal with the eternal. The most 
dramatic interest of its history is the waves of opposition that 
rose against its self-satisfied spirit. There is a unity of attack 
which links the most varied figures of the opposition : 
Lamennais, Proudhon, Marx, Carlyle, Ruskin, Baudelaire, 
Kierkegaard, Ibsen, Tolstoy, Nietzsche. 

Of all these, perhaps, Kierkegaard was the nearest to 
Romanticism and apparently least interested in social ques- 
tions. He did not ignore them, as the beautiful short book 
on the Lilies of the Field and the Birds of the Air remains (for 
most of us in convenient French translation) to show. There 
he says strongly that dependence on material things is 
slavery and dependence on God the only real independence, 
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but it can hardly be said that these pages show acquaintance 
with the social problem. 

The more remarkable is it that his revolt against Hegel is 
paralleled and corroborated by that of Marx, who is often 
thought of as all too exclusively concerned with social ques- 
tions from one angle. Just as Kierkegaard accused Hegel of 
concealing the contradictions within the individual, so Marx 
accused him of concealing the contradictions within organic 
society : 


‘* In the situation of despair, in which according to 
Kierkegaard every human being exists, and in the situa- 
tion of the class struggle, in which according to Marx 
historical humanity has lived up to now, every system 
of harmony is untrue. That leads both Kierkegaard and 
Marx to the point of connecting truth to a particular 
psychological or social situation . . . the passionate 
denial of Marxism and psychoanalysis which I have 
frequently encountered is the attempt of social groups 
and individual personalities to escape the unveiling 
which under certain circumstances would mean annihila- 
tion for them. But without such unveiling the ultimate 
meaning of the Christian gospel cannot be perceived ” 
(Tillich, 62, s.). 


On various counts therefore Kierkegaard deserves a hear- 
ing to-day. Despite his difficulty and one-sidedness, he more 
than any other man has made our generation aware of facts 
it would gladly pass over or might easily forget. He recalls 
us to the mysteries of the personality, to the reality of God, 
to the truths which are to be known only by participation 
and decision, and perhaps also to a view of history more 
satisfying than that of Hegel, and which again Tillich has to 
me made more plain than any other thinker. Nor is it pos- 
sible to notice in Kierkegaard only issues that he raised ; the 
personality of the thinker constantly fuses with the thought. 
It is possible to think of him as a tragic personality, most 
tragic in that he seemed to have missed that participation 
which he preached. He remained outside the Church, outside 
politics, outside the main flow of intellectual life of his day. 
It is possible, too, for us to explain away his outbursts by his 
tragic and lonely life. I would not deny that events in- 
fluenced and possibly warped his judgement, but I prefer to 
see in his thinking a heroic participation in the concerns of 
his time which no one else had the courage or gifts to attempt, 
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and to see in his misfortunes guidance to an expression of 
truth which (accompanied as it might be by personal exaggera- 
tions and distortions) was much the same as that of Luther’s 
ninety-fifth thesis : Christiani magis per multas tribulationes 
intrare celum quam per securitatem pacis confidant. 


W. G. MOORE. 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE, 
OxrorpD. 


+ It may be the chief service of this paper to point to the masterly 
treatment of its subject which I have recently discovered in H. R. 
Mackintosh :. Types of Modern Theology, pp. 218-262. Kierkegaard’s 
own views are now most cheaply accessible in the little Kierkegaard- 
Brevier, edited by Schafer and Bense. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


SUGGESTION FOR A NON-SECTARIAN 
CONTROLLING IDEA. 


HUGH BROWN, D.Lirr.! 


THE School, in the course of its history, has fallen under the 
sway of two great institutions, the Church and the University. 
These represent two different types of education. That of the 
Church is religious and unified ; that of the University is 
secular and dissipated. 

According to the Church, all education ought to be based 
upon theology. All things have their being in God. He has 
created the world, and ordered its structure, history, and 
destiny. To have right ideas about anything, one must first 
have right ideas about God. True education therefore 
consists in giving the child as adequate an understanding as 
possible of God’s nature and purposes, and introducing him 
to a scheme of life in accordance therewith. 

In the University, on the other hand, there is no central 
controlling idea at all, either religious or otherwise. Study is 
dispersed into a multitude of separate subjects, each pursued 
for its own sake and from its own point of view, under the 
direction of a professor who is not obliged to have any 
knowledge of, or interest in, any subject but his own. These 
subjects are indeed roughly classified into groups or faculties, 
dealing with kindred topics, but the connection between the 
members of any faculty is loose and external. Consideration 
of God is confined to the faculty of Divinity. In all the other 
faculties study is carried on as if God did not exist. Study 
is not irreligious ; it is merely secular. There is no anta- 
gonism to God; He is simply ignored. Education of the 


1 President of the Renfrewshire Branch of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland. 
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the University type is a secular anarchy. 
superior, at least to a Christian, but in historical fact, what 


originally dutiful children of the Church, found her yoke 
irksome and oppressive, and finally threw it off. The 
University led the revolt, and the School, after some hesita- 
tion, followed her lead, and now looks up to her for guidance. 
The avowed aim of our Scottish Institute is to have all 
its teachers University graduates. The School curriculum 
follows the secular anarchic model of the University. It 
consists of a number of separate subjects, which in the 
higher classes are taught by more highly paid specialists, 
who may have little knowledge of any subject but their own. 
Except in the Bible lesson, religious ideas are ignored, and 
all subjects are treated in a secular spirit. The Catholic 
Church has succeeded to some extent in stemming the tide of 
secularism in her own schools, but Protestants have allowed 
it to flow almost unchecked. This paper is therefore addressed 
mainly to Protestants, but I believe that Catholics will be 
generous enough to sympathise with an effort to pull our 
schools out of the morass which their greater ecclesiastical 
experience has enabled them to avoid. 

Now this surrender of the schools to the University 
influence seems to me an educational tragedy of the first order. 
The Church ideal of education, as I have outlined it, seems 
so clearly sound that it is difficult to see how any Christian 
could ever think of questioning it. How then, has it managed 
to provoke such bitter and determined resistance ? 

The reason, I think, is that the Church, very early in its 
history, took a step which at the time was perhaps necessary 
to secure Christian unity and its own authority, but which 
had unfortunate results. It committed itself to the doctrine 
of an infallible revelation. It argued very plausibly that 
since a knowledge of God’s nature and purposes was vitally 
necessary to a right conduct of life, God could not be supposed 
to have allowed such matters to remain doubtful or obscure, 
and therefore miraculously provided an infallible revelation 
of all that it was necessary for man to know, and committed 
this revelation to the care of the Church. 

The advantages of this doctrine are obvious, and it was 
adopted with enthusiasm, but when the Universities began 
to extend the boundaries of knowledge, its drawbacks began 
to appear. A worker in some field of knowledge would obtain. 





Church type would be a religious autocracy ; education of a glin 
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a glimpse of what seemed a new truth. He would follow it up 


revelation. Your theory is therefore erroneous, and you 
must withdraw it.”” Asa good son of the Church, he would 
withdraw it, but always with regret, and sometimes with 
resentment. But though the seeds of antagonism were sown, 
both parties were prepared to meet one another reasonably. 
They agreed on two points. The first was that a clear line 
should be drawn between revealed and natural knowledge, 
so that each party might keep clear of the other’s territory. 
The second was that the territory of revelation should be 
kept as small as possible. This was plainly in the interest of 
the University, since it put the fewest possible bars to the 
pursuit of knowledge. It was also in the interest of the 
Church. Since the doctrine of infallible revelation rests on 
faith, and cannot by its nature be proved, it was obviously 
wise to present as few points as possible where doubts could 
be raised by the discovery of contradictory evidence. It was 
therefore desirable to confine revelation as much as possible 
to great spiritual truths which were beyond the reach of 
material evidence, and surrender all trivial matters of fact 
to the natural sphere. 

The great obstacle to this mutually advantageous com- 
promise was the Bible, which contains not only the most 
vital spiritual truths of religion, but a vast multitude of 
statements of fact of no spiritual importance, and of very 
doubtful accuracy. The obvious course would have been to 
distinguish between the two, making the doctrine of infallible 
revelation cover only the first, and not the second. Unfor- 
tunately, the Church had very early committed itself 
irrevocably to the doctrine of the infallibility of the entire 
Bible. But with a skill which I think has never been 
sufficiently appreciated, she got over the difficulty by means 
of two devices. In the first place she declared that the true 
meaning of Biblical statements was not obvious on the 
surface, and required expert interpretation. That is to say, 
the infallible Bible was not available for use until it had been 
infallibly interpreted by the Church. In the second place, 
she distinguished between the special exercise of her infalli- 
bility and the general exercise of her disciplinary authority. 
Her general authority was exercised to guide her members 
through local and temporary difficulties. It was entitled to 
reverent obedience, but need not be treated as infallible. It 
might be used to protect the unlearned laity against in- 
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condemnation of Galileo, for instance, was merely on the 
ground of temporary expediency, and did not commit the 
Church to a declaration of infallible opinion. The special 
power of infallibility was used sparingly, and under carefully 
defined conditions. In the last hundred years it has only 
been used twice. By these devices the Church controlled 
the exuberance of the Bible, and reduced the body of 
infallibly declared revelation to a reasonable minimum. This 
solution of the difficulties of infallible revelation is still in use 
in the Catholic Church. 

This solution, however, was not available to Protestants, 
and they were left with the problem of the Bible on their 
hands. Having denied the infallible authority of the Church, 
they had also to deny the infallible power of expert inter- 
pretation. It was therefore declared that the true meaning 
of Biblical passages could with due care be discerned by the 
unlearned as well as by the learned. The Bible was placed 
freely in the hands of the common people. But was the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the entire Bible to be abandoned 
also? Were the common people to be entrusted with the 
power of distinguishing between the revelation of God con- 
tained in its great passages, and the trivial importance, 
doubtful accuracy, and dubious morality of its lower reaches ? 
Even the great courage of the Reformers quailed before the 
prospect, and the doctrine of the infallibility of every detail 
of the entire Bible was retained, and enthusiastically 
embraced by the people. 

This momentous step had two consequences. It split 
Protestant Christendom into a multitude of warring sects, 
each insisting on its own interpretation of the infallible 
revelation, and denouncing all other interpretations as 
dangerous perversions of God’s Word. It also tended to 
alienate the educated classes, and particularly seekers after 
new truth. Scientists and historians felt it intolerable that 
their researches should be blocked because they did not 
square with stories like those of Adam’s rib, Noah’s ark, 
Samson’s foxes, or Jonah’s whale. The Universities, though 
naturally conservative bodies, became more and more 
restive. Even the faculty of Divinity felt the infection. 
Professors of Divinity felt affronted when asked to treat the 
primitive and often barbarous morality of the Old Testament 
as if it were on the same level as that of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

At first the Churches were too strong to be defied, and 
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The — were simply evaded. All religious subjects which might 
_ the — provoke controversy were avoided, and University study 
the [| became almost entirely secular in spirit. Finally, when it 
ecial | was becoming plain even to the Churches themselves that 


fully — the doctrine of Biblical infallibility was untenable, the 


only Universities abandoned all appearance of dependence upon 
dlled Church opinion, and allowed its subjects to be studied with 
y of complete freedom. 
This The Schools, not being engaged in the advance of know- 
use ledge, but merely in its dissemination, did not find Church 
control so oppressive, but by and by the teachers, having 
nts, been trained either directly or indirectly by the Universities, 
heir caught the University spirit, and followed her lead. They 
rch, still consented to the perpetuation of the Bible lesson, but 
ter- successfully protested against Church supervision and 
ing religious tests. The achievement of independence by the 
the Schools was aided by the fact that the Protestant sects were 
ced bitterly jealous of one another, and would rather see educa- 
the tion secularised than controlled by their rivals. 
ned The secularisation of School education, and its approxi- 
the mation to the University pattern, would thus appear to be 
on- the natural result of the Protestant retention of the doctrine 
Ice, of the infallibility of the entire Bible. It seems clear that in 
es ? retaining this doctrine while abandoning the doctrine of the 
the infallibility of the Church, the Protestants took up an 
tail untenable position. You can retain both doctrines, as the 
lly Catholics have done, or you can abandon both, as the 


Protestants are being compelled to do, but you cannot stop 
lit halfway. 


sts, And now, having accounted for'the School’s apparently 
ble monstrous choice of the secular, dissipated University model, 
as rather than the religious, unified Church ideal, what do we 
to mean to do about it ? If we mean to do anything at all, we 
ter must do it at once. Our secular education is producing with 
at appalling rapidity a race of secularists who look upon religion 
ot of any kind as a quaint survival from the dark ages, which no 
rk, educated person would take seriously unless he were pro- 
gh fessionally employed to doso. If Protestants do not act now, 
ore it may very soon be too late. 

mn. Shall we then return to the arms of the Church? There 
he are two reasons why we should not. 

nt The first is that the Churches are still only half emanci- 
he pated. Their leaders are generally as enlightened as we could 


wish, and could in an unofficial capacity give us valuable 
nd assistance, but in the meantime an official connection 
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help. 

The second is, that even if we decided to ally ourselves 
with a Church, the question would arise : ‘‘ Which Church ? ” 
Protestant Christendom is still divided, and though some 
kindred sects have recently agreed to ignore their rather 
microscopic differences, and enter into union, it seems likely 
to remain divided for some time, and so long as rival sects 
claim the allegiance of the School, it cannot fairly ally itself 
to any one of them. Whatever steps, then, the School may 
take to remodel its educational system, it must take on its 
own initiative, and by its own methods. 

In the method I would suggest, we shall make no claim 
to have access to any infallible revelation, but this does not 
mean that we abandon the idea of revelation itself. If God 
does not reveal Himself somehow, there is an end of religion, 
and our enterprise falls to the ground. 

God reveals Himself in three ways, through the general 
scheme of the universe, through the direct communication of 
His spirit with ours, and through Jesus Christ. None of 
these three ways gives certainty. The most diverse inter- 
pretations have been given of the scheme of the universe, the 
most conflicting reports have been made by men claiming to 
have heard the voice of God in their hearts, and some of the 
bitterest wars in history have been fought about varying 
views of the nature of Christ. But let us not be too dis- 
couraged. Much of the trouble has been due to the fact that 
men’s natural faculties were paralysed by deference to 
infallible authority, and from this handicap we are now free. 
Where, then, shall we start ? 

Christians are agreed that we should begin our study of 
God through Christ. The Father and the Spirit are to be 
approached through the Son. 

Further, when we try to obtain a revelation of God 
through Christ, we may begin either with a consideration of 
His life and personality, or with a consideration of His 
teaching. Since His teaching expresses His opinions, whereas 
our reflections on His life and personality merely express 
ours, priority should obviously be given to the study of His 
teaching. 

Again, since we do not now rely on the infallible accuracy 
of the Bible, there must always be a doubt whether Christ 
really did say what in any passage He is reported to have 
said. In this matter there are two considerations which may 
guide us. It is generally agreed among Biblical scholars that 
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the first three Gospels are older and more reliable than the 
fourth. We shall therefore pay special attention to Christ’s 
utterances in the first three Gospels. Further, we are more 
likely to form an accurate idea of Christ’s teaching through 
the topics to which He is constantly recurring than to those 
to which He refers only occasionally, and His most frequent 
topics are most likely to be those in which He Himself was 
specially interested. 

Now if we read through the first three Gospels, it becomes 
immediately manifest that the central theme of Christ’s 
teaching was the Kingdom of Heaven. It would therefore 
appear that religious study should start from an under- 
standing of Christ’s teaching on this subject. 

If this is true, it is extremely lucky for us. The Kingdom 
of Heaven provides an ideal starting point, not only for any 
scheme of education, but for any scheme of life. The final 
object of all human endeavour is to set up the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon the earth, and the final object of education is 
to prepare the child to take his proper part in this enterprise. 

Moreover, the Kingdom of Heaven is the least contro- 
versial of all religious subjects. It has been comparatively 
neglected by the Churches. None of the great historical 
creeds discuss it. None of the great historical quarrels have 
been fought over it. None of the great religious sects claim 
to possess the only infallible theory about it. If we study it, 
we shall blow into flame no slumbering fires of controversy. 

It isalsothe religious object with which non-religious people 
are most in sympathy. The Russian revolution was a crude 
but intensely earnest endeavour to set up the Kingdom, and 
the main quarrel of the Bolsheviks ‘with Christianity is that 
the Christian Churches have occupied themselves with timid, 
lazy, pedantic, or self-seeking trivialities, instead of putting 
their whole strength into the quest of the Kingdom. The 
present popularity of dictators is only another expression of 
longing for someone who will take some drastic step towards 
establishing it. The world has suddenly become impatient 
for the coming of the Kingdom, and its impatience sometimes 
takes foolish and mischievous forms, forms which a sounder 
education might prevent. 

In making education centre round the idea of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, therefore, we are not only following the 
object nearest Christ’s heart, but the one in which we are 
most likely to have the sympathy of all sections of the 
community, both religious and non-religious. 

Let us go further, and inquire what was the substance of 
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Christ’s teaching about the Kingdom. Its main external 
features seem to be as follows: (1) It has not yet come. It 
has still to be established. (2) It cannot be set up by violence. 
(8) Its coming will be gradual and difficult to observe, like 
the spreading of leaven. (4) It is spiritual, and arises within 
us. (5) It must not remain within us; God’s will must be 
done on earth. (6) A rich man cannot normally enter it. 
(7) The setting up of the Kingdom will be a difficult, heart- 
breaking business, requiring a faith of almost impossible 
endurance, which can only be kept alive by mutual encourage- 
ment and support. 

These are the more external features of the Kingdom. A 
clearer picture of what it is like can, I think, be obtained from 
what is perhaps the oldest and most authentic of Christian 
documents, the Lord’s Prayer. From it we may gather that 
the Kingdom is paternal. It is governed by love rather than 
law, by influence rather than force, by mercy rather than 
justice. Further, God and His Kingdom are sacred, which 
means, I take it, that they are of inestimable value, con- 
taining depths beyond our understanding, and requiring to 
be treated with anxious and almost terrified care, lest our 
clumsy hands should inflict on their sensitive nature some 
irreparable damage. We may gather further that when the 
Kingdom comes, God’s will will be done on earth, we shall be 
assured of the necessities of life, there will be no unyielding 
insistence upon rights and obligations, conditions will be so 
arranged that temptation will be reduced to a minimum, and 
occasions of evil avoided. 

One final point must be added which is of special interest 
to teachers. Christ declares more than once that the typical 
inhabitant of the Kingdom of Heaven is the child. ‘* Of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Unless you enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven as a child, it is unlikely that you enter it at all. 

How are we to interpret such statements ? No explana- 
tion given by Christ Himself has been recorded, but a con- 
sideration of child life may make the meaning clear. For a 
child in a good home, the Kingdom of Heaven has already 
come, not in its fulness, but as a sort of outpost or vanguard. 
If we consider the Lord’s Prayer again, we shall see that to 
the child its petitions have been already granted. He lives 
in a parental realm, which is ruled by love and not by law, by 
mercy and not by justice. He has a natural, primitive 
reverence for his parents, and particularly his mother, which 
the more critical attitude of his later years will never quite 
dispel, and he himself is sacred in the sense that he is a 
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defenceless creature of incalculable possibilities which may 


done, not perhaps in the exact way in which it is done in 
Heaven, but in a spirit resembling it not too remotely. He 
is given each day his daily bread, and all the necessities of 
life. His trespasses are forgiven him. He is carefully shielded 
from temptation, and protected from evil. In short, the child 
lives in a sacred realm of innocence and love, which is the 
essential mark of the Kingdom of God. The child’s Kingdom 
may be imperfect, but if he has normal parents, it will be 
genuine as far as it goes. 

The child’s residence in the Kingdom, however, is short- 
lived. All too soon he grows up, and has to take his share in 
the work and cares of the outside world, a world of self- 
assertion, competition, and conflict, a world from which the 
Kingdom of Heaven is still far off. His days of free enjoy- 
ment of the Kingdom are over. Henceforward his business 
is to work, not in it, but for it. 

The business of the adult is twofold. His first duty is to 
protect, support, and improve that miniature anticipation of 
the Kingdom which is embodied in the home. His second is 
to advance the coming of the great final Kingdom which is 
to cover the whole earth. In this twofold work, the dis- 
tinction of sex becomes important. The work of the woman, 
both for the small and the great Kingdom, differs from that 
of the man, and in both cases it is more intimate and vital. 

With respect to the home, the main function of the 
woman is to create a Kingdom of her own, in which her 
children may dwell, and in which her husband may from 
time to time take refuge from the barbarism of the outside 
world. She infuses her own spirit into it, shapes it, controls 
it, works for it, and makes sacrifices for it. She may even, 
by making herself sympathetically like a little child, enter 
the Kingdom, and have a kind of reflected enjoyment of it. 
This work of the mother is of crucial importance in the quest 
of the great Kingdom. Unless a person knows by actual 
experience in childhood what the Kingdom of Heaven means, 
he will not know what to seek. If he seeks at all, he will seek 
a wrong Kingdom by wrong methods. It is the vivid 
memory of the early immature Kingdom which guides him 
towards the final mature one, and gives him enthusiasm to 
persevere in the quest of it. 

The main business of the man with respect to the home 
lies in the outside world. He supplies the materials necessary 
for the upkeep of his own home, protects it from outside 
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interference, and exercises a general supervision over its 
material affairs. He also enters into complicated combina- 
tions with other men for the common support and protection 
of all their homes. To effect these purposes, the man must 
leave the Kingdom with a completeness which is neither 
necessary nor desirable for the woman. In general, a man 
cannot, as things are, do his whole duty to his home, and at 
the same time follow the precepts of Christ. He must push, 
compete, and fight, a pagan among pagans. He must harden 
his heart, sharpen his combative spirit, and put his soul in 
peril. He can only hope that if he keeps undimmed his love 
for the small Kingdom committed to his charge, and his 
faith in the great Kingdom for which he is to prepare, the 
pagan acts done on their behalf, if not too grossly pagan, will 
be forgiven him. To preserve this love and faith unquenched, 
man has three things to fall back upon, the vivid memory of 
the home of his own childhood, the time spent in the home 
over which his wife presides, and that banding of men 
together for the mutual strengthening of their faith, which 
we call the Church. 

In the work of advancing the great Kingdom, the dis- 
tinction of sex is still preserved. Woman naturally works 
socially, uniting her own home in friendly relations with 
neighbouring homes, so that the whole community is 
gradually drawn together in a network of good feeling. Owing 
to the defective and wrongly directed education of women, 
this work is still badly understood, and its good effects are 
largely vitiated by a foolish competitive snobbery, very alien 
to the spirit of the Kingdom. Man, on the other hand, 
naturally works politically, trying so to arrange world 
conditions as to remove the need for competition and con- 
flict. Unfortunately, his combative habits are so deep-rooted 
that it is hard to get him to unite with his fellows in a whole- 
hearted effort to overcome the terrible difficulties of his task. 
Both women and men require education. 

Of the education of the little child in the home we need 
not say anything further. The child is educated in the home 
simply by living in it and enjoying it. If the home is good, 
his education in it will come of its own accord. 

But between the life of the little child who lives in the 
Kingdom and that of the adult who works for it, there is a 
period of transition and preparation, and it is this period 
which is the concern of the School. 

Since the School is a link between the home and the 
outside world, its staff should contain both women and men. 
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These, however, should be not quite normal. The general 
public are apt to despise both women and men teachers, the 
women because they are not womanly enough, and the men 
because they are not manly enough. This opinion contains 
a grain of truth. To deal with children in the mass, a woman 
needs something of the tough assertiveness of a man, while 
to deal with children at all, a man needs something of the 
sympathetic gentleness of a woman. 

At first the teacher will be content to reinforce and extend 
the influence of the home, increasing the child’s sources of 
joy and wonder, and enlarging the range of his activities. At 
this stage in particular, the services of women are indis- 
pensable. But as the child grows older, he should be led to 
take a more detached view of the home. He should know 
something of the thought, work, and sacrifice that go to its 
making, and form some idea of the complicated social and 
political structure which supports and protects it. He should 
further be led to see in the home a foretaste of the great 
Kingdom of Heaven for whose coming Christians pray. He 
should be introduced to adult aspirations and ideals regarding 
it. He will learn how far the quest for it has succeeded. He 
will be made acquainted with the various instruments which 
man has fashioned for advancing it, the Church for sharpen- 
ing our sensitiveness to the divine and our zeal in pursuing 
it, science and history to increase our grasp of reality, 
literature and art to strengthen our vision and increase our 
delight in it, law and the State to give us security and con- 
certed action, and the arts of farming, manufacture, and 
commerce to furnish the necessities of life. He will see how 
these instruments have been used,'and also how they have 
been abused. He will learn how much has still to be done 
before the Kingdom can arrive. 

If we now imagine ourselves trying to embody our 
suggested scheme in an actual curriculum in an actual school, 
it becomes more than ever obvious that we must depart 
altogether from the University model. Our curriculum must 
provide a thoroughly unified course, animated throughout by 
a central religious idea. It would also depart very widely 
from the kind of teaching commonly supplied under the 
direction of the Church, and known as Religious Instruction. 
Instead of taking its lead from the Church or the University, 


it may succeed in giving them one. 
HUGH BROWN. 


GREENOCK. 

















DOCTRINE IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


A CLERICAL COMMENT ON THE COMMISSION’S 
REPORT. 


THE REV. G. W. BUTTERWORTH, Lirt.D. 


Tue Archbishops’ Commission was appointed in 1922 to 
inquire into the doctrines held in the Church of England and 


‘““to promote the unity of the Church partly by the 
interpretation of one school of thought to another and 
partly by pointing to the fulness of a truth diversely 
apprehended in different quarters.” 


There is reason to hope that its Report will escape the all too 
common fate of such documents, namely, to be laid aside 
and forgotten. It has been well received, in the Church of 
England and beyond its borders. But this is not the chief 
reason for believing that the Report may endure and bear 
fruit. Those who welcome it rely rather upon its inherent 
character. It is a call to thought and not to definite or 
immediate action. A call for change would have met with 
opposition and caused the Report to become a dead letter 
from the start. But the frank enunciation of the present 
position cannot fail to set thought in motion, with results 
that no one can foresee. 

The outstanding feature of the Report is its liberal tone. 
Everything which reasonable liberals in the Church have 
fought for during the past eighty years is here conceded as 
lawful. Though the Report possesses no authority of a legal 
sort, either in Church or State, it is inconceivable that any 
attempt should ever be made to go back upon it. Its non- 
authoritative character is in fact an advantage, for it has 
necessitated the use of argument throughout; and the 
594 
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arguments are such that they cannot but influence thought 
in a liberal direction. Many clergy will say that certain 
beliefs which the Report allows, but does not unanimously 
support, are nothing new. They have held and taught them 
for years past. But it will encourage such men to know that 
the Church, as represented by the weighty names attached 
to this Report, regards them as worthy of trust and not of 
suspicion, 

The amount of space allotted to each division of the 
Report has been determined by practical considerations. 
We are warned not to suppose that we are reading a treatise 
on theology. Nevertheless, there is a noticeable want of 
proportion when seventy-five pages are taken up with the 
treatment of sacramental doctrine and only eight pages with 
the Scriptures. The excuse given is that the wide divergences 
in sacramental doctrine within the Church rendered a detailed 
discussion of this subject necessary. Much of the tension of 
Church life is felt at this point, and if relief could be found it 
would mean an immense gain in effectiveness. Certainly 
what is written on the seventy-five pages referred to should 
be enough to enable fair-minded men to understand one 
another and to worship together in amity. When probed to 
the bottom, the doctrines of the Real Presence, Receptionism, 
Virtualism and their numerous variations are seen to be not 
so far apart. The real trouble lies, however, not in doctrine 
but in practice ; and it is generally practice, determined by 
temperament, outlook and custom, which decides doctrine, 
rather than doctrine practice. If it be true, as is publicly 
asserted, that there are more than 1,000 clergy in the Church 
of England who favour reunion with Rome on terms of 
complete submission, and a good many others who would 
stand by these men in an emergency, then we have a long 
way to go, even on the tolerant lines of this Report, before 
the Church can be an harmonious body. 

Only eight pages were needed for the Bible, because the 
Commissioners found themselves at one regarding the nature 
of its authority and the methods of its interpretation. Their 
conclusion is definite and unmistakable. 


‘* The tradition of the inerrancy of the Bible,” they say, 
‘* commonly held in the Church until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century (though often held in association 
with allegorical or other interpretations which pro- 
foundly modified its significance), cannot be maintained 
in the light of the knowledge now at our disposal.” 
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The reservation concerning allegorical interpretation, how- 
ever interesting, is not of practical importance because, 
although the Greek Fathers would have vigorously refused 
to be bound by the letter of Scripture where it was repugnant 
to them on moral or rational grounds, this fact has no bearing 
upon the creeds, which are based upon the Scriptures in their 
literal meaning. The Commission, then, endorses the modern 
view of the Bible. It could indeed do nothing else ; but the 
act is none the less significant. To say that English Church 
theology and exegesis have for long past proceeded upon the 
assumption that the Bible is not inerrant and that any 
discussion of the question is merely flogging a dead horse, is 
to miss the point. A change, however imperceptibly it may 
take place, from a method guardedly permitted to a principle 
openly acknowledged, is a revolutionary one. Almost every 
Christian community, from the Church of Rome to the most 
obscure sect, has based its doctrines upon the Bible, reserving 
to itself a freedom of interpretation in order to smooth over 
difficulties and ignore inconvenient passages. The Prayer 
Book and the Thirty-nine Articles alike depend upon the 
inerrancy of Scripture, which nobody questioned when these 
were written. The three creeds, so the Articles say, “* may 
be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” 
The Church, although she is a “ witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ,” yet may not “‘ so expound one place of Scripture, that 
it be repugnant to another.” No wonder the Commission 
felt it unnecessary to give prominence to, or even to take 
into serious consideration, the Thirty-nine Articles! The 
Archbishop of York presents, on page 9, an explanation of 
the Commission’s attitude to the Articles, which most 
liberal Churchmen will accept as completely satisfactory. 
But nothing can alter the fact that the foundation, as it was 
anciently understood, has shifted, and that sooner or later 
the superstructures built upon it will need reshaping 
throughout. 

No system of religion which claims the name of Christian 
can avoid using the Bible, and in particular the New Testa- 
ment, as an authority in one form or another. If it be said 
that the Church, which produced the New Testament, is the 
true authority, the reply is that we only know the crucial 
experiences and beliefs of that Church through the fixed 
expressions of them which have come down to us in the New 
Testament. We cannot get behind the written word. What 
the Church of to-day has to do is to sift, by processes of 
reason and moral valuation, the elements which are given in 
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the New Testament, accepting some as bases on which to 
rebuild, and rejecting others. This is precisely what the 
Report enjoins ; and it would be hard to improve upon the 
list of guiding considerations to be borne in mind when 
interpreting the New Testament which are given on pp. 82, 
33. It is frankly admitted that Christ’s teaching was con- 
ditioned by the thought-forms of His time, and that we 
cannot be sure that the record always reproduces His actual 
words. Then, the original sayings were translated into 
another tongue before they appeared in the New Testament. 
Moreover, we do not always know the circumstances which 
called forth the teaching, and in some cases words attributed 
to Christ may reflect the experiences of the primitive Church 
or the utterances of prophets. All this is excellent. And 
considerable agreement will be found for the Commission’s 
conclusion upon this point, that 


“when all allowance is made for possible divergences 
between the records as they stand and the historic facts 
behind them, it remains true that the religious and 
moral teaching of the Gospels conveys faithfully the 
impress made upon the Apostolic Church by the mind 
and personality of Jesus, and thus possesses supreme 
authority.” 


Large sections of traditional belief are, however, based not 
upon the Gospels at all, but upon the Epistles. The structure 
and ministry of the Church, too, which has occasioned many 
of the divisions among Christians, is a development of early 
practice for which the Gospels offer us little or no evidence. 
But whether we take the Gospels alone, or the New Testa- 
ment as a whole, as the locus of our fundamental authority, 
it is clear that a large subjective element must enter into the 
interpretation of it. The Commission believes (and in this 
belief I heartily concur) that the Holy Spirit guides the 
Church in this interpretation from age to age. In the past, 
however, when all our traditional interpretations, in creeds, 
theology, articles and the like were made, the human inter- 
preters relied upon a text impregnable in every detail. That 
is now gone, under the guidance, we may well believe, of the 
same Spirit; and whether we like it or no, we are at the 
beginning of a fresh era in which an immense reconstructive 
effort will be called for, both in theology and practice. The 
question is: Has the Church sufficient faith in her mission 
to undertake that task ? On the answer to this question 
depends the destiny of Christianity. 
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The light of reason thrown on the Bible necessitates a 
treatment of the subject of miracle. Although this is 
restricted to a single page in the Report itself and a brief 
paragraph in the Archbishop of York’s Introduction, it is likely 
to have far-reaching consequences. Some members, including 
the Archbishop himself, would—to quote his own words— 


“‘ repudiate with vehemence the opinion that it is more 
congruous with the wisdom and majesty of God that He 
should never vary the regularities of Nature; for the 
exquisitely subtle adaptations of method in the pursuit 
of an unswerving purpose seem to us still more expressive 
alike of wisdom and sympathy ; and we see no strictly 
religious interest in what we should rather regard as a 
monotonous uniformity. But,” the Archbishop goes on, 
“some of our colleagues hold that view and find that 
the grounds for it in their minds are such as constitute a 
religious motive; and we have readily concurred in 
recognition of this fact.” 


The chief importance of this statement lies in its last sentence 
which, together with the corresponding passage in the body 
of the Report, makes it clear that a belief in miracles can no 
longer be regarded as essential by the Church of England. 
Here again the Report renders explicit what has been 
increasingly taken for granted in the recent past. The 
courage and candour of the Commission are none the less 
praiseworthy. 

There is a manifest discordance between the free treat- 
ment of the Bible unanimously recommended by the Com- 
mission and its divided mind on the subject of miracle. The 
relation of miracle to religion stands in urgent need of 
investigation. A common way is to abandon first ethnic, and 
then ecclesiastical miracles ; after that the Old Testament 
ones; and then a certain number of those in the New 
Testament, a few being reserved for defence. This is wholly 
unsatisfactory. Although the evidence for each miracle must 
be weighed separately, yet they have some common charac- 
teristics, and it is not easy to retain one without retaining 
others which resemble it. Thus we begin to bring them 
within the realm of law. But can they, however well 
established, possibly have more than a scientific significance ? 
Again, if God were to “ vary the regularities of Nature,” how 
should we be able to detect a variation in such a way as to be 
sure that it was really a miracle and could not occur again 
unless God exerted Himself to produce it afresh ? For every 
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event, whether adjudged to be natural or miraculous, must 
happen in the phenomenal world according to a certain 
method, and if we could observe that method we could place 
the event in the natural order. If, on the other hand, we go 
below the surface to the originating cause, then one event is 
as miraculous as another. 

The adaptation of means to ends in Nature bears no 
relation to what is ordinarily known as miracle. And as for a 
‘monotonous uniformity,” who is there that regards the 
daily rising of the sun or the growth of the flowers at fixed 
times every spring as monotonous? The reign of law in 
Nature is a blessing without which intelligent life and 
freedom would be impossible. Unthinking people can be 
startled into attention by an apparently miraculous act, or 
by the report of one, but it is doubtful whether religion in the 
deepest sense is concerned with the miraculous at all, and 
still more doubtful whether it stands to gain by relying upon 
it. On the other hand, after Christianity has been pro- 
pagated and maintained in an atmosphere of miracle for 
nearly nineteen centuries, the mere suggestion that it could 
survive independently of miracle is likely to shake the faith 
of many. The multitudes still seek after a sign, and those 
teachers who accept the freedom which this Report gives 
them will meet with difficulty when they try to build up 
religion on purely spiritual foundations. 

It is a matter for thankfulness that the Commission has 
had the courage to recognise that some Churchmen—more, 
perhaps, than is commonly supposed—can hold the doctrine 
of the Incarnation apart from belief in the Virgin Birth of our 
Lord and His physical Resurrection. The Report insists 
that ‘‘ the Church’s tradition of faith in the Virgin Birth 
must not be taken in isolation from the totality of Christian 
beliefs about the Person and work of Christ.” That is true 
enough. But there is a danger of first using, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the tradition of the Virgin Birth to help establish 
the divine nature of Christ, and then of arguing back to the 
congruity of an exceptional birth. Those who feel that the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is strongest when based on 
nothing but moral and spiritual grounds generally regard a 
normal birth as more appropriate. Of them the Report says : 
‘“‘ In their minds the notion of a Virgin Birth tends to mar 
the completeness of the belief that in the Incarnation God 
revealed Himself at every point in and through human 
nature.’”’ The Commission itself, it should be noticed, goes 
some considerable way towards justifying their doubts when 
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it recognises ‘that the work of scholars upon the New 
Testament has created a new setting of which theologians in 
their treatment of this article are obliged to take account.” 

It may seem disproportionate to have spent so much 
time in discussing questions which occupy but a small space 
in the Report. But they are the questions on which the 
ordinary man wishes for light, and it is idle to say that they 
are unimportant. We must now turn to inquire what effect 
the Report is likely to have, first within the Church of 
England, and then in the relations of that Church to Rome 
and the Free Churches. The Commission has set an admirable 
example of the Christian spirit by seeking its own unity in 
worship and brotherly love rather than in identity of opinion. 
It is strange how strong has been from the beginning the 
tendency among Christians to exclude men from com- 
munion on doctrinal grounds. One is tempted to wonder 
whether heretics were always such a danger to the faith as 
the orthodox supposed. Was it necessary at the end of each 
synod to launch anathemas at those who disagreed with its 
conclusions ? The Christian community, like any other 
community which is to survive, cannot be amorphous. It 
must possess a character of its own. A tolerance which spells 
mere indifference could only breed decay. And we must not 
suppose that human beings, in their ignorance and sin, will 
always respond to the right lead. Without desiring to con- 
demn our forefathers in the Church, whose outlook and 
environment we cannot fully understand, we may still feel 
that they let the dogmatic spirit carry them too far. To-day, 
at any rate, a little more trust between brother and brother 
ought not to be impossible of attainment. In this direction 
the Report should strengthen the unity of the Church of 
England and through that of the Anglican Communion. If 
Churchmen generally can catch the spirit of the Report and 
try to make their Church a home in which men of goodwill 
may have air to breathe, then the difficulties of the age will 
be more surely met than by the triumph of rigidly orthodox 
doctrine. 

So far as relations with Rome are concerned, it is note- 
worthy that no fear of what Rome might say has hindered the 
Commission from expressing its mind. The Report is a 
dignified document and moves throughout on a firm Catholic 
basis. Its authors are at home alike with the Fathers, the 
Schoolmen and the Reformation divines. Roman contro- 
versialists have, as was to be expected, made mild sport of 
the alleged abandonment of the Christian faith by the 
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Church of England; but in this matter we can afford to 
await the verdict of history. Rome has her own ways of 
meeting difficulties while presenting an apparently unbroken 
front to the world. But the Church of England is strongest 
and will be most respected when she does that which conforms 
to her own genius, namely, faces truth boldly and in the open. 
One thing is certain ; knowledge of the Bible and of the true 
principles of its interpretation has long passed the stage of 
fanciful speculation. Unless some totalitarian fever infects 
the world and freedom of thought is for a while denied to 
men in the supposed interests of efficient government, reason 
will continue to criticise the Bible and any systems of theology 
which are built upon it, and no Church, however great, can 
escape the effect of this criticism. 

The Free Churches have on the whole received the Report 
with a gratifying welcome. It was not its purpose to look 
beyond the Church of England. But in regard to its treat- 
ment of the question of the Ministry the Archbishop of York 
ventures upon the remark that 


‘* we are not without hope that a statement of this kind 
may help to commend the traditional order of the 
Church to the acceptance of our Christian brethren of 
the Free Churches. But it was with no such object that 
it was drafted.” 


It is a handicap to the Church of England that her episcopate 
has come down to her sullied by associations, in medieval 
times with the feudal baronage, and in later days with Whig 
politicians. We are taking long to recover the episcopate of 
the common people, which shone forth in Columba and Aidan, 
as it did in the Apostles themselves. But now that formal 
theology is drawing Anglican and Free Church teachers so 
close together that they are not easily distinguishable, it is 
devoutly to be hoped that a solution of the ministerial 
problem will soon be found. If this is to happen, it can only 
be through a spirit of charity and tolerance such as that 
which this Report displays. The Report professes only to 
describe the doctrinal situation in the Church of England 
with a view to healing its internal divisions. But it has done 
more. It has taken off the brakes. The Church may now, 
if she will, move forward unafraid. If she could move 
forward in company with such of our Free Church brethren 
as were willing, their combined influence upon the world 


might be incalculable. G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


THe Rectory, CATERHAM. 















A BIBLICAL ANNIVERSARY. 
REGINALD F. RYND.1 


GREAT public interest is being aroused in the celebration of 
an event in our national history whose significance it would 
be difficult to assess at its real value and the effect of which 
in the spiritual development of the English people can never 
be more than partially measured. 

The event referred to is the production and authorisation 
of the “‘ open ”’ Bible when what is known as the Great Bible 
was published by Convocation in 1539 and ordered to be read 
in all the Churches. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the effect of this 
revolutionary change in our national life and of the somewhat 
conflicting issues that have emerged from it, a brief survey 
of the conditions under which it arose may serve as a suitable 
introduction to what follows. 

It is difficult for us who now regard the Bible with a 
certain measure of that indifference which long familiarity 
with even the greatest monuments of art or literature is apt 
to beget, to put ourselves in the places of those to whom the 
Scriptures, as the treasure-house of sacred history and the 
source of moral and religious inspiration for Western culture, 
were virtually unknown. 

With the Reformation came the natural reaction against 
the disciplina arcani, a principle in the pursuance of which 
the medizval Church had deliberately kept the masses of the 
people in ignorance of the documents from which her faith 
and doctrine had been derived. 

Without seeing in this policy more than a natural desire 
to keep within her own control such a vast field for heresy or 
speculation as an “‘open”’ Bible would have afforded, the 
Church’s wisdom in this respect has been justified from one 


2 Rector of Herringswell and late Reader in the Temple. 
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point of view if not from others. Candour and common- 
sense compel us to see in an unexpurgated Bible and its free 
circulation just that instrument of moral and theological 
confusion that in the sectarian developments that followed 
the Reformation it has proved to be. The whole question 
belongs, of course, to that debatable area of thought in which 
the limits of freedom have to be defined and a balance struck 
between loss and gain in the most momentous revolution in 
Christian history since the conversion of Constantine. 

A spirit of inquiry had arisen, in religion no less than in 
other fields of human interest, that had gone too deep into 
the ethos of that age to be met by the policy of obscurantism 
and repression that had in the past been the main prop of 
Papal ascendancy. 

It was an age of burning theological controversy and 
conflict in which the appeal to scripture made a reliable 
version of the documents on which the issue of faith and 
practice alike depended a matter of urgency that could be 
no longer ignored. 

The versions of Wycliff and Tyndall had both been 
vitiated by controversial annotations and comments on papal 
aggression and corruption which not only detracted from the 
value of their work but made both promotion and publication 
highly dangerous. 

Tyndall had been compelled to fly from England and 
publish his version in Germany, an act of temerity which he 
expiated at the stake. 

Wycliff managed to die in his bed but he owed this some- 
what equivocal piece of good fortune as much to the support 
of Anne of Bohemia as to public .interest aroused by his 
writings and his persistent diatribes against the encroach- 
ments of Rome. 

In a more settled and less acrimonious atmosphere the 
Great Bible was produced and it is this event which the 
Bible Society is engaged in celebrating in a manner befitting 
one of the most epoch-making changes introduced into this 
country by the Reformation. 

The first thought that emerges in connection with this 
significant anniversary concerns the wide difference that 
divides the modern attitude to the Bible from that current 
in days when the Scriptures were first incorporated into the 
Liturgy and read daily in the Churches. 

The doctrine of “ plenary ” inspiration underlay in those 
times the approach to the Bible from whatever angle of 
theological opinion that approach was made. The reserva- 
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tions which recent historical and critical research have 
imposed upon later generations would then have been 
regarded as the last apostacy and impiety. 

It was this uncritical view of the divine authority of all 
that came into the category of ‘ scripture ” that lay behind 
the injunction that the whole of the Bible should be read 
throughout the ecclesiastical year. Neither on ethical nor 
religious grounds was any distinction made between one part 
of scripture and another though all was not regarded as being 
on the same level as to “ edification” It is of interest to 
recall, in this connection, that as early as Marcion’s day the 
Old Testament was not considered to have the same sanction 
for faith or morals as the New. But the tendency of the 
Reformation and the sects that grew out of it was ever in the 
direction of asserting if not the supremacy of the Old Testa- 
ment at least an authority as great as that which attached 
to the New, a position long abandoned by all except the 
stricter and more uncompromising exponents of evangelical 
Christianity. 

It was, I think, Matthew Arnold who declared that the 
English religious genius had been almost exclusively 
nourished on the Old Testament, an opinion that, allowing 
for some exaggeration, is substantially well founded. There 
is a simplicity and directness about ancient Hebrew piety as 
there is a stern and solid grandeur in Old Testament theology 
that would appeal to the practical integrity of the English 
race. But, be that as it may, it is impossible for candid and 
thoughtful people to-day to attach more authority or 
** divine ” sanction to the writings of the Old Testament than 
a knowledge of their source and the social and cultural 
conditions that produced them will allow. The application 
of this principle to the New Testament writings belongs to a 
wider field of critical inquiry that obviously cannot be dealt 
with here though it would be an error to suppose that they 
are not equally affected by those revolutionary canons of 
interpretation that have so profoundly modified men’s 
attitude to Holy Writ. What is said here only applies to 
those books or contexts in the Old Testament that are no 
longer regarded as having the sanction for faith or morals 
that less critical ages claimed for them. 

To get to the core of the problem. It is one of the most 
puzzling of all the conundrums posed by history and 
psychology that with an inexplicable lack of congruity and 
logic we should continue to label as “‘ Holy ” a compendium 
of documents differing so widely in content and character as 
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those of which the Bible is composed. Millions of copies are 
sold broadcast among primitive peoples without an attempt 
to “ edit” the books thus disseminated in accordance with 
the needs imposed by a critical and discriminating apprecia- 
tion of their contents. The significance of the Old Testament 
for modern thought can only be measured in the light of the 
social, ethical and religious development of an oriental and 
semi-barbarous people whose history exhibits in its early 
stages little that has more than a purely archeological value 
for our Western civilisation. 

What religious or moral use can many of the Pentateuchal 
writings serve with all the unedifying details of domestic 
and tribal custom they contain, many of which are offensive 
to modern ears? Again, are we justified in placing into the 
hands of children and untutored savages, as the word of God, 
the revolting records of adultery, sodomy and incest that 
defile some of the pages of the Old Testament ? How can 
this book, with its childish legends, its preposterous miracles 
and its savage massacres continue to be regarded as the main 
source of moral inspiration for an age like our own? We see 
the Old Testament no longer in the light of a primitive and 
uncritical bibliolatry but as it is—the all too human narrative 
of the growth in national, social and moral consciousness of a 
race whose vicissitudes of fortune and cultural development 
must be measured by the same canons of historical science 
through which all human history, as such, must be inter- 
preted. 

A record of ceaseless conquest, continuous apostacy and 
final national extinction is not readily reconciled with the 
claim still advanced for the Hebrew. theocracy—that it was 
under the special protection of a Deity who had selected this 
race from all other peoples of the earth to be the depositories 
of His enactments. Even if we allow that the Jewish con- 
tribution to truth and culture in stressing the essential unity 
of the divine nature accords to Israel a distinction that no 
mere political misfortune can invalidate, we are still faced 
by the fact that the Jewish polity, as such, lay outside the 
main stream of world-development, as seen in Christianity, 
where, indeed, it still remains. It is, of course, open to con- 
tention that the Christian evangel was the true spiritual 
successor of the theocracy which had merely changed its 
form and had been absorbed in a higher morality and a more 
comprehensive revelation of the divine nature than was 
possible under the restrictions of the older covenant. As 
Jerome says, the New Testament was “ latent ’’ in the Old 
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Testament as the Old Testament was made “ patent ”’ in the 
New. This theory is another form of the doctrine of develop- 
ment by which it is hoped to retain at least a relative value 
for the writings of the Old Testament. But even here a 
distinction must be made. Many of the books of the Old 
Testament are not only valueless from the point of view of a 
morality that has outgrown them but are positively harmful 
as the record of a barbarous and degraded social ethic that 
can have no relevance to the age in which we live. Others, 
again, such as the writings of the Greek period and some of 
the Apocrypha, for some inexplicable reason omitted in the 
versions published by the Bible Society, reach as high a level 
of moral and mystical insight as any religious literature in 
existence. What we need in our approach to the Old Testa- 
ment is a wise discrimination between those parts that can 
only be viewed in the light of the historical background and 
those books, such as the prophetic writings and the Psalms, 
which transcend the cultural conditions under which they 
were produced and have a value that belongs not to their 
time but to all time and whose message can never become 
obsolete. Viewed thus the Old Testament will yield its 
secret in a way it cannot so long as its books continue to be 
regarded as a record equally “ inspired ”’ in all its parts and 
as carrying the same sanction for faith and morals as the 
New. 

The underlying unity that makes the Bible, par excellence, 
the depository of the divine law is not lessened but enhanced 
by interpreting it the light of ‘“ natural” as opposed to 
** supernatural ” inspiration. The tendency to exalt the Old 
Testament as the record of a miraculous and divinely-ordered 
dispensation that ceased at a particular point in time and is 
of universal validity, interrupts the grand movement of 
man’s moral development and leaves “ in the air ”’ centuries 
and systems whose contribution to that movement cannot be 
viewed in isolation without robbing the historical process of 
all meaning. The common error, productive of so much 
bigotry and obscurantism, of regarding all biblical enact- 
ments as being on the same authoritative level and addressed 
to every individual in every age who peruses them—is con- 
doned by an uncritical and undiscriminating worship of the 
latter of scripture. And the danger is the greater when 
evangelical zeal prompts the widespread sale of Bibles among 
primitive peoples who have neither the learning nor the 
leisure to enable them to reach a critical appreciation of the 
conditions under which many of the books of the Old Testa- 
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ment were produced. We cannot measure the harm done to 
religion, for instance, to say nothing of its effect upon the 
integrity of scripture as a whole, by the literal acceptance of 
the fantastic imagery of the apocalyptic passages of the Old 
Testament as the inspired “‘ word of God.” Who to-day can 
attach anything more than a symbolical meaning to the 
picture of the “‘ Great Assize”’ outlined with such circum- 
stantial detail in the Book of Daniel? Nothing but bigotry 
and superstition can result from regarding these excrescences 
of the Hebrew imagination as a forecast of facts rather than 
the poetical expression of a principle, more especially as they 
partake of that ultra-national temper in the genius of the 
race that pictured the supernatural restoration of Israel’s 
theocratic supremacy side by side with the pending doom of 
his enemies. The incorporation of these transcendental 
elements into the New Testament has raised a critical 
problem that even now is far from having been solved, just 
as there is no general agreement among scholars as to what, 
on the grounds of history and psychology, is involved in the 
Messianic claims made for Jesus in the Gospels. The Bible 
is a “‘ growth ” not an immutable code of morality sent down 
from heaven to which every phase of human history and 
progress must somehow or other be assimilated. It is surely 
time that the religion of to-day was relieved of this Hebrew 
obsession and that children were no longer indoctrinated 
with the pernicious theory that because something is found 
between the pages of the Bible that it therefore carries with 
it a supernatural sanction and authority that it is impious to 
question. Even if the Bible is “ not like any other book ” 
that principle can only be applied to those portions of it that 
speak to man’s sense of truth and reality in language that 
transcends the culture and environment to which the writer 
belonged. For “truth” is a unity and all truly inspired 
souls, in every age and under every culture, have been lifted 
above the material conditions that produced them and been 
granted the “‘ beatific vision ” of a reality not vouchsafed to 
lesser men. 

If it be said that in the doctrine of God and the insistence 
on the supremacy of the moral law the Bible stands alone in 
the sacred writings of antiquity, such a claim must be 
qualified by the fact that this doctrine was so intimately 
bound up with the Jewish consciousness and culture as a 
whole that they must be viewed together and are unintel- 
ligible if viewed apart. The puzzle still remains why with 
such an exalted moral code and such a deep and enduring 
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consciousness of the divine guidance in the best elements of 
the nation the Jewish polity as a whole was destined to 
oblivion and to be superseded by a system that while 
borrowing the central idea of that polity repudiated its 
historical background and created a metaphysics and 
theology of its own. There are many to-day who hold that 
the “ trinitarian ’’ theology of orthodox Christian doctrine 
so far from being an advance on Jewish monotheism is a 
retrogression and that the influence of the Old Testament on 
religious thought and opinion is to be accounted for by the 
greater simplicity and, some will claim, the greater grandeur 
of the Hebrew monotheistic conception of God. But without 
attempting to discuss this highly controversial point in 
theology it is none the less difficult to see on what grounds, 
logical or theological, we are asked to regard the Old Testa- 
ment as an integral part of the divine “ revelation ” and as 
binding on the Christian conscience of to-day when its 
doctrine, apart from its morality, has been explicitly repu- 
diated. If the ‘‘ law,’’ as Paul declared, was no more than a 
‘* paidagogus ”’ leading us to the fuller truth as exemplified 
in the life and death of Jesus, why are the documents in 
which that law is enshrined still regarded as authoritative 
for those who as Christians are deemed to have outgrown it ? 
No one will be prepared to dispute that on literary, ethical 
and historical grounds, the Old Testament is a monument of 
the past that has its roots too deep in Western thought and 
culture ever to cease to be a source of inspiration. But an 
uncritical and undiscriminating worship of its “ letter” 
which underlies the propaganda now directed towards the 
publication and widespread sale of the Bible can no longer be 
justified. No parent with any sense of responsibility towards 
the rising generation would give his children the free and 
unfettered use of a book that while a miracle of literary 
beauty and reaching at times the highest level of spiritual 
instruction and inspiration has much in it not only obsolete 
in thought but degrading and reactionary in morality. 


REGINALD F. RYND. 


HERRINGSWELL, SUFFOLK. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 
REV. PROFESSOR JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lrrr. 


THE death, on March 20, of Dr Frank S. Gavin, at the early age of 
forty-seven, deprives theological scholarship in the United States of 
an outstanding figure. Dr Gavin was professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the General Theological Seminary at New York. His 
sympathies were Anglo-Catholic, and he ranked as one of the few 
scholars who had a special knowledge of the Eastern Church. His 
Semitic learning was shown in “ The Ideas of the Old Testament ” 
(1923) and ‘“‘ The Jewish Antecedents of the Christian Sacraments ” 
(1928), but his Hale lectures on “‘ Some Aspects of Contemporary 
Greek Orthodox Thought ” (1928) were recognised to be a timely 
and unique contribution. His endeavour, as he said in the preface, 
was ‘“‘ to discount the venerable and deeply rooted calumny that 
Orthodoxy is ‘ intellectually sterile,’ ‘out of touch with modern 
thought and conditions,’ and ‘ not alive to the problems of the day.’ ” 
Perhaps no one in the Episcopal churches has done more to interpret 
the ethos of the Greek communion to Western readers than Dr 
Gavin, both from the theological and the liturgical side. 

Dr Gavin’s last volume, Seven Centuries of the Problem of Church 
and State (Princeton University Press) only serves to deepen our 
sense of what we have lost in his removal at this time, when the issue 
of the Church in relation to the State has become vital in some fields 
of Europe. Dr Gavin’s range naturally is wider than his title; he 
discusses the various aspects of the problem from the early days 
down to the thirteenth century, before bringing out the immediate 
antecedents of the modern situation. The competent historical 
knowledge and the closely knit arguments of the book lift it above 
the level of similar surveys ; thus the estimate of Wycliff (p. 115 f), 
which is not far from Professor Hearnshaw’s, and the contention 
that modern antitheses between idealism and realism (“an 
unmitigated calamity ”’) go back largely to Augustine, are only two 
instances of the suggestive challenges which these lectures present, 
and they are set within severely historical arguments. ‘‘ What is 
most desperately needed is a restatement of the principles of de- 
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mocracy in some such glowing fashion as both to preserve and inspire 
a program the which might by virtue of allegiance to it consolidate 
and repristinate its virtues in the fashion of the present-day challenges 
to its right to exist.” Dr Gavin’s contribution is to show how 
differently the problem has been faced. He singles out three main 
lines. First, the endeavour to reach a working agreement by parity 
of powers. Then the theocracy of the Roman Church in the West, 
the reaction from which produced modern secularism. Finally a 
separation between Church and State, on which the author places 
small hope, in view of conditions in his own country. He adds a 
fourth theory, the triumph of a contemptuous or indifferent State 
over Church, as in Russia and in the Vatican concordat of June, 
1929, and concludes by remarking that “the Middle Ages again 
give us some interpretation of our present situation to-day. The 
cult of nationality or of political and economic theory may become 
a religion.” 

Dr Cyril Richardson, in The Church through the Centuries (Scribner, 
$2.50), rightly assumes that in order to know what the Church means 
to-day it is needful to know what it has meant in history. In eight 
chapters he outlines the salient phases of the subject, analysing 
types and tendencies. The extreme difficulty of the task lies in the 
wealth of material and in the temptation to be more or less subtly 
propagandist, as well as in the danger of being either too academic 
or too popular. This book avoids such perils with skill; it ought to 
serve the purpose of clearing up the mind of many clergymen as well 
as of most laymen. It is lucidly laid out, brightly written, and in the 
best sense of the term “ catholic.”’ Professor Henri Pirenne’s 
Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe (New York, Har- 
court Brace, $2) comes down to the fifteenth century, and therefore 
covers part of the ground of Dr Gavin’s treatise. One special feature 
of the survey is the light thrown upon the Church in relation to 
money and trade, which evidently was more vital than many text- 
books of church-history realise. Professor Pirenne’s expert researches 
go far to explode once more, for example, the lingering illusion that 
capitalism started with Calvinism. Another volume which 
incidentally clears up one phase of the tension between Church and 
State is the first volume of Professor J. W. Allen’s English Political 
Thought, 1603-1660 (Methuen, 21s.). Though it only goes down to 
1644, it is able to show how good a case there was for the theory of 
the divine right of kings, in spite of the unguarded statements made 
by some of its supporters. How the idea of the Church fared among 
the Laudians and the Puritans, is admirably discussed in this 
authoritative book, which, like Professor Pirenne’s, ought to dispel 
many traditional errors from the discussions of the subject. For 
the eighteenth century in England we now have a translation of 
John Wesley ; sa Reaction dans l’ Evolution du Protestantisme, which 
appeared in 1925, from the pen of a Belgian priest. Father Maximin 
Piette’s John Wesley in the Evolution of Protestantism (Sheed and 
Ward, $5) is an estimate of the religious situation, when Wesley 
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appeared and a sketch of his career, done with remarkable sympathy 
and critical insight. Much as is being written at the moment upon 
Wesley, this monograph stands by itself. It is the work of a trained 
historical student, who can write as well as dig. He has done both 
to some purpose. If he can publish his researches into American 
Methodism, it will be a further profit to historical study. 

On more distinctively theological lines, Mr de Pauley’s studies in 
the Cambridge Platonists, called The Candle of the Lord (S.P.C.K., 
7s. 6d.), unbare the principles of this seventeenth century movement 
in English thought. It is shown how these thinkers interpreted the 
Platonic tradition in the light of contemporary issues, how they 
varied in their stress on this feature and that, and how they differed 
from the successors of Locke in relation to reason. To this illumina- 
ting estimate there is a pendant in De Veritate (University of Bristol 
Studies, 12s. 6d.), a translation of Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s essay 
on philosophical religion by Mr M. H. Carré. In a critical introduc- 
tion, the translator shows how Locke misunderstood Herbert, and 
how the latter was supremely interested in the faculty by which the 
mind apprehended truth, revealed or natural. ‘‘ Natural”? may be 
used in this connection, in view of Herbert’s explicit remark that “ all 
the divine attributes act in harmony, so that the light of Grace is 
reflected in nature just as the light of pity is reflected in justice.” 
Another study of an English thinker by a foreigner is Mr Itrat 
Husain’s book on The Dogmatic and Mystical Theology of John Donne 
(S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.), to which Professor Grierson contributes a preface. 
The Indian scholar, with striking thoroughness, exhibits two qualities 
in Donne’s religious writings ; one is the homogeneity of his mind, 
and the other is its honesty—meaning that Donne did not defend his 
creed as a mere advocate but with genuine conviction. To those 
who know Donne’s poetry better than his theology, this treatise will 
offer materials for appreciating with new interest the seventeenth 
century dean’s depth of religious imagination. The anthology of 
selections, provided by Dr Emanuel Hirsch in Die Umformung des 
christlichen Denkens in der Neuzeit (Tiibingen, Mohr), is intended for 
German students; its range covers passages from Leibniz to Hegel 
and Baur, though the final pages are taken from Kierkegaard. The 
book recalls days when German thought was free to share in the 
international activities of learning, and the extracts from Semler are 
particularly interesting in this connection. Schleiermacher naturally 
has a prominent place. Professor Trumbull G. Duvall’s Great 
Thinkers (New York: Oxford University Press, $3) has a wider 
scope, and gives not extracts but estimates, vigorously written in a 
semi-biographical form ; it is a not unsuccessful attempt to sketch 
the wide horizon of philosophical thought for centuries upon the 
meaning of life and the soul, in terms of human interest. 

With respect to Biblical theology, the recent course of Old Testa- 
ment criticism is surveyed with refreshing crispness by Dr W. A. 
Irwin in The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 
(April, pp. 166-182). He begins with a warning against a cult of 
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archeology. ‘“‘ Even some of our first-rank workers have given us 
results comparable with the worst the critics ever perpetrated.” 
He speaks of the newer light thrown on Israel’s debt to contemporary 
civilisation, and yet of Israel’s distinctive independence. ‘* The 
Hebrew culture is a much richer, a more urbane, thing, than once 
was realised.” Another significant admission is that “‘ we have left 
behind the gay and care-free activity of re-writing the Old Testament 
literature in which Duhm and Cheyne were not so much chief culprits 
as perhaps primi inter pares. We may thankfully record a deepening 
respect for the massoretic text,” in spite of its difficulties and defects. 
He finds a similarly conservative tendency in literary criticism, 
though it has to be recognised that many critics of Wellhausen 
practically admit his position. ‘‘ Much of their work is in danger of 
reduction to the absurd statement that there were no J and E and P 
documents but others of the same nature.” 

According to Dr Irwin, “‘ the outstanding problem of the Old 
Testament critic is this book of Ezekiel.” In our last Survey (p. 297) 
we noted Dr Cooke’s masterly commentary. It had not appeared 
when Professor Dahl of Yale University wrote his paper on “ Crisis 
in Ezekiel Research,” which is printed in Quantalacumque (London : 
Christophers), a volume of essays in honour of Dr Kirsopp Lake. 
Here the book is taken to be a pseudepigraphic apocalypse, with 
Alexander the Great as Gog. Dr Dahl refuses to dissect the book ; 
he believes that it is a literary unit as it stands, with linguistic 
affinities which point to a late date and to a use of earlier literature. 
On these and other grounds he sides with those who assign the 
prophecy to a late pre-Maccabean date. In Biblica (pp. 175-187) 
Mr G. R. Driver concludes his linguistic notes on Ezekiel. In the 
Journal of Biblical Literature (March, pp. 1-12) Dr Dahl pleads for 
an ampler recognition of ‘‘ The Messianic Expectation in the Psalter,” 
instead of assigning so many psalms to more or less secular situations, 
as Mowinckel and others do with a number of the so-called “‘ royal ” 
psalms, for example. He pleads not only for the second and twenty- 
second, but even for the forty-fifth as an imaginative ode on the 
glorified Messiah. ‘“‘ It is not so much a question as to where this 
expectation is to be found in the Psalms. Rather the question is: 
Where is it not ?”’ Professor E. O. James touches the same point in 
‘Coronation and Kingship ” (Bible and Modern Religious Thought, 
March, pp. 8-14). Dr Oesterley’s Ancient Hebrew Poems (S.P.C.K., 
6s.) is a collection of metrical versions, with notes. In his Fresh 
Approach to the Psalter, last year, he had noted the vogue of mes- 
sianism in Hebrew faith, but the present book is more literary in 
emphasis. Its pages are alive with fresh suggestions about metre 
and meaning, rather than concerned with theology. 

In the field of the New Testament there has been an unusually 
large number of important contributions to the study of the Gospels. 
To begin with, Dr Otto’s well-known monograph appears in an 
English version The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man (Lutterworth 
Press, 15s.), an excellent and timely translation. Otto’s work was at 
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once regarded, when it was published in 1934, as a decisive recon- 
struction. He traces the Son of Man idea far back indeed to Iranian 
and Indian sources, but shows how in the Gospels it is united to the 
Suffering Servant by Jesus Christ, whose work is that of the redeemer 
through whom the divine kingdom is effective as God’s saving power. 
One note of this learned treatise is the absurdity of trying to under- 
stand Jesus as a rabbi or a prophet. Mr Alan Richardson’s The 
Gospels in the Making (S.C.M. Press, 5s.) is, as its sub-title indicates, 
“an introduction to the Recent Criticism of the Synoptic Gospels,” 
including Form-criticism. The author has succeeded in writing on 
technical matters without passing beyond the reach of the untechnical 
reader whose interest he seeks to rouse and guide. Towards the 
close he reassures such readers that fair criticism does not remove the 
basis of faith in Jesus Christ. Dr P. Gardner Smith’s The Christ of 
the Gospels (Heffer, Cambridge, 8s. 6d.), “a study of the Gospel 
Records in the light of Critical Research,” is not a study of the teaching 
but of the life of Jesus as the traditions present it, when judged by a 
critical research which starts from the outline of Mark. It is shown 
that, while we possess insufficient material for a biography, yet “ the 
Gospels combine to present a portrait of Christ which cannot with any 
probability be ascribed to the imagination of His followers.” In 
other words, Dr Gardner Smith is nearer to Goguel than to Guignebert. 
It would be all to the good if so serious and competent a work as this 
were in the hands of the intelligent laity. The author shirks no 
difficulty and never bridges a gulf by throwing a hypothesis across 
it; his scholarship is never obtruded, but it is at work in every 
paragraph. Professor R. H. Lightfoot’s Locality and Doctrine in the 
Gospels (Hodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) discusses the relative value 
and religious significance of the traditions about Galilee and Jerusalem 
as the scene of the Lord’s ministry, and is not inclined to agree that 
Mark’s Gospel broke off or was broken off, as it stands. Mr C. C. 
McCown’s paper in the Journal of Biblical Literature (March, pp. 51-— 
66) contends that the central section in Luke (ix. 51-xviii. 14) 
records a Samaritan mission, not a Perean journey. Dr E. F. Scott’s 
notable book on The Validity of the Gospel Record (London : Scribners) 
maintains much the same position as Dr Gardner Smith holds, viz. 
that the Gospels are neither imaginative sketches nor the product of 
chance reminiscences, but “‘ the final result of a long selection, in 
which the church had fastened, with a sure instinct, on those memories 
of Jesus which were most characteristic of his life and thought.” 
There is a searching critique of Form-criticism, a penetrating dis- 
cussion of the relation between the Palestinian communities and the 
tradition which they preserved, and an acute demonstration that the 
tradition ‘‘ seems to have been treated from the first in what may be 
fairly called an historical spirit.” The fine judgement of the book 
serves to correct a number of current exaggerations and mis- 
apprehensions. Finally, a new, revised edition of Dr Vincent 
Taylor’s short introduction to The Gospels (London : Epworth Press, 
8s. 6d.) is to be chronicled ; it is the fourth in eight years. Also, 
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Father J. B. Orchard, in Biblica (pp. 19-42) adduces reasons for 
believing that in the Thessalonian epistles Paul draws on eschato- 
logical sources preserved in Matthew xxiii-xxv. He prefers this 
solution to any theory about “‘Q.” It assumes the priority of our 
Greek Matthew to Mark, but this is inevitable for scholars in the 
Roman Church at present, as the posthumous treatise of Dom 
Chapman, Matthew, Mark, and Luke (Longmans, 25s.) shows; the 
distinguished abbot makes Matthew, the Greek version of an Aramaic 
original, to be the source of Mark, even although Mark is supposed to 
represent the first-hand traditions of Peter. 

The local setting of the Gospels forms part of the matter covered 
by Mr J. N. Schofield in his useful Historical Background of the Bible 
(London: Nelsons, 7s. 6d.), and one special feature is brought out 
vividly by Mr A. H. M. Jones in a historical monograph devoted to 
The Herods of Judea (London: Milford, 8s. 6d.), which has valuable 
data for any student of the New Testament and its origins. In this 
connection two other contributions to the study of the primitive 
churches should be noted. One is a detailed sketch of ‘‘ Fasting in 
the Eastern Church ” by Dr E. C. E. Owen, in the Church Quarterly 
Review (pp. 95-110); the other is a singularly fresh estimate of 
glossolalia from the beginning, in Dr A. L. Drummond’s charming 
biography of Edward Irving and his Circle (London : James Clarke) ; 
Chapters XI and XV, and the Appendix, will be a mine for investi- 
gators of the speaking-with-tongues phenomena in the apostolic 
churches. 

There is less to chronicle about the Gospel of John, though it 
enters into one or two of the volumes already mentioned. But two 
articles deserve special mention. In ‘‘ A Lawyer’s View of the Fourth 
Gospel” (The Modern Churchman, April), Sir Alexander Lawrence 
endeavours to give the impression made by the book on “ a layman 
who has had experience in weighing legal evidence.” He finds a 
difference between the first ten chapters and the sequel. The latter, 
after Chapter XI, “reads like a continuous narrative by an eye- 
witness of great literary ability and with inside knowledge of events,” 
betraying one who speaks “ from first-hand knowledge.” With due 
hesitation, he thinks that the first ten chapters come from another 
hand, in the post-apostolic age; ‘“‘ they seem like a mosaic, incor- 
porating many precious jewels, but put together with no great skill.” 
In the Journal of Biblical Literature (lvi, pp. 285-808), Dr F. C. Grant 
asks, ‘* Was the author of John dependent upon the Gospel of Luke ? ” 
Not, he argues, upon our canonical Luke but upon “ stray bits of the 
common tradition (‘Q’) and even the (probably oral) special Lucan 
tradition,” which he employed as he worked from the Gospel of Mark. 
The hypothesis that the apostle John was martyred at an early date, 
and that there was another John, the Presbyter, in Asia Minor, has 
long been held by some scholars. Dr Robert Eisler, in The Enigma 
of the Fourth Gospel (London: Methuen, 12s. 6d.), believes that the 
beloved disciple was Lazarus, and that his reminiscences were used 
by John the Presbyter, who, as a relative of the high priest, had seen 
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the crucifixion, to compile the Fourth Gospel, which he actually 
dictated to Marcion. But the latter dealt with the work so drastically 
that the Presbyter broke with him. The theory is based on the well- 
known Latin prologue to the Gospel, with its anti-Marcionite tinge. 
As it happens, John the Presbyter is connected with the composition 
of the Fourth Gospel by Canon R. L. Pelly in his vital little book 
upon The Makers of the New Testament (London : S.C.M. Press, 2s.), 
which handles personalities like Mark, James, Luke, and Paul, 
proceeding on the sound principle that the activities and books of a 
religious movement are never to be explained simply as communal 


products. 
JAMES MOFFATT. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw YORK. 











REVIEWS. 


The History of Primitive Christianity. By Johannes Weiss. Trans- 
lated by Four Friends and edited by Frederick C. Grant, Dean 
of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary.—London : Macmillan 
& Co., 1937.—Two Vols.—Pp. xvi + 877.—£2 2s. Od. net. 


RaRELY indeed does a critical work on the history of Primitive 
Christianity call for translation after the lapse of more than two 
decades. It is therefore no small tribute to the brilliance and solid 
worth of the magnum opus of the late Johannes Weiss, Das Urchris- 
tentum (1917), that now at length it has been translated into English 
and published in two handsome volumes under the title of The 
History of Primitive Christianity. Our only regret is that the difficult 
conditions of the post-War period did not permit the translation to 
be made earlier. The interval, however, has not reduced the value of 
the work, and much gratitude is due to the publishers and to the 
gifted translators, Dr F. C. Grant and his three colleagues at Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, U.S.A. Dr Grant has translated 
Book I, which treats the theme of “ The Primitive Community.” 
Book II, “‘ The Gentile Mission and Paul the Missionary,” is trans- 
lated by Dr A. H. Forster; Book III, “‘ Paul the Christian and 
Theologian,” by Dr P. S. Kramer; and Books IV and V, “ The 
Missionary Congregations and the Beginnings of the Church,”’ and 
“« The Separate Areas,”’ by Dr S. E. Johnson. 

Extensive as the work is, it is not complete. Weiss had planned to 
write another volume, Jesus and Early Christianity, which logically 
should have come first, but his untimely death in August 1914, in 
his fifty-first year, prevented the fulfilment of this great undertaking ; 
and, indeed, the last three chapters of Book V in the present work had 
to be supplied by his friend, the late Rudolf Knopf, Professor of 
Theology at Bonn. One is repeatedly conscious of the want of this 
treatment of the relation of Jesus to Early Christianity in reading 
Weiss’s History, and it must remain a speculation as fascinating as it 
is insoluble upon what lines he would have presented it. Had he been 
spared to treat this problem, he would have been facing a task before 
which most New Testament scholars shrink or confess themselves 
beaten. 

Weiss is well aware of the severe limitations which the New 
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Testament data impose upon anyone who seeks to tell the Story of 
Primitive Christianity. He is compelled to assign a disproportionate 
amount of space to St Paul and to the Gentile Mission in Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and Achaia because the Acts and the Epistles record so 
little outside these limits and tell us nothing at all about the spread 
of Christianity in Egypt, in the East, and in the regions beyond Rome. 
He recognises, however, the importance of the implications contained 
in the Gospels; and, in this respect, he must be regarded as an 
important precursor of what has come to be known as Form- 
Criticism. Every narrative or saying which has been preserved, he 
reminds us, is evidence of some particular interest on the part of the 
primitive community. The surviving tradition “reflects as in a 
mirror the standards this earlier church set itself, the hopes it enter- 
tained, the conceptions it held of the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, of Jesus as Messiah and Son of Man, of the future of 
Israel and of the events which were to precede the end of the age ” 
(pp. 12 f.). We must learn to read the Gospels, not only for what they 
tell us about Jesus, ‘‘ but also for what we can learn from them about 
the life and the faith of the earliest Christians” (ibid.). To this point 
Weiss frequently returns (cf. pp. 77, 188, 225 f.), and it is clearly 
evident that he would have had much to contribute to this latest 
phase of Gospel Criticism and would perhaps have exercised a healthy 
restraint on its youthful exuberance. 

Rejecting the view that the Acts of the Apostles was written by a 
close companion of St Paul, Weiss none the less believes that its 
author used earlier written sources which are of considerable value to 
the historian of primitive Christianity. In Acts ixv. he detects 
signs of two sources : (A), an Antiochian source of very high historical 
value, which is to be found in vi.—viii. 4, xi. 19 ff., xiii., xiv. and xv. 
1-4, 12, 36 ff.; and (B), a Palestinian source, used in i.—v., ix. 1-30 (?), 
ix. 81-xi. 18, xii., xv. 5-11, 138-35. Although it contains highly 
coloured legendary narratives, B—in his opinion—supplies a trust- 
worthy account of the general tone and outlook of the earlier pre- 
Pauline piety, as it arose in Palestine. “It is far removed from both 
the author of Acts and from Paul, and is older than both ; in conse- 
quence, no other place of origin is left open but the primitive com- 
munity itself. And that many a concrete detail can also be accepted 
without question will appear in the sequel” (p. 11). The primary 
documents are, of course, the New Testament Epistles, and in 
particular the Epistles of St Paul, which Weiss accepts as genuine, 
with the exception of Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles. He is of 
the opinion, however, that the great historical problem, Jesus or Paul, 
takes precedence of the literary question about authenticity (cf. 
p. 158), and thinks that the critical method of the Tiibingen School 
led its members to overestimate their main source, Galatians, in 
order to support their general theory. ‘“ It has not been sufficiently 
taken into consideration that Galatians is anything but an objective 
and unprejudiced autobiographical document, but is rather a highly 
subjective controversial tract ” (p. 158). Actually St Paul owed more 
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to tradition than he was ready to admit. “ He did ‘ receive ’ (1 Cor. 
xv. 8, xi. 23) the facts, the material, as it were, of his message, viz. 
the information about the death, burial, resurrection, about Jesus’ 
betrayal in the night, about the last supper, in exactly the same way 
as he handed on these things to his churches, namely by means of 
oral communication from one person to another ” (p. 159). 

Perhaps the most interesting critical discussion, to an English 
reader, is Weiss’s treatment of the Corinthian correspondence, for 
while in Great Britain many scholars recognise four letters embedded 
in 1 and 2 Corinthians, and, in particular, assign 2 Cor. x.—xiii. to the 
** Severe Letter,”’ Weiss thinks (ef. pp. 356 f.) that the analysis can be 
carried much further. Thus, he distinguishes: (A), 1 Cor. x. 1-23, 
vi. 12-20, xi. 2-34, xvi. 7 (?), 8 f., 20 f. (?), 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1; (B4), 
1 Cor, vii.-ix., x. 24—xi. 1, xil.—xvi. 6, 7(?), 15— 9(?); (B?), 1 Cor. i—vi. 
11, xvi. 10-4, 22 ff. (?); (C), 2 Cor. ii. 14—vi. 18, vii. 2 ff., x.—xiii. ; 
and (D), 2 Cor. i. 1-ii. 18, vii. 5-16, ix. All this, when summarily 
stated, seems arbitrary and most complicated. All that can be said 
here is that Weiss makes out a very strong case for including 2 Cor. ii. 
14-vi. 13, vii. 2 ff., along with x.—xiii., in the ‘‘ Severe Letter,” or 
the “ intervening letter ”’ as he calls it, and he combines his literary 
analysis with a most illuminating account of St Paul’s stormy 
relationships with Corinth. It should be added that he regards 
2 Cor. viii. as “an entirely independent document with its conclusion 
cut off” (p. 353). 

On the historical side, one of the most important points in the 
discussion is the account of the pre-Pauline period. The theory that 
St Paul was the creator of historical Christianity has, in Weiss, 
perhaps its most formidable opponent. I have already referred to 
the elements which he insists that St Paul “ received,”’ but it must be 
added that his estimate of the Apostle’s debt goes much further. 
St Paul, he believes, found already in existence in the primitive 
community faith in the Messiah, the worship of Christ, the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the tradition of the words of Jesus 
and information about His life, a whole series of Christian expressions, 
and adaptations of Old Testament points of view and ways of think- 
ing. ‘‘ There can be no doubt,” he says, ‘‘ however slight the evidence, 
that the disciples already addressed their exalted Lord, in other words 
that they ventured to pray tohim. This is the most significant step 
of all in the history of the origins of Christianity, the advance to the 
‘ Jesus-religion ’”’ (p. 87). The difference of this opinion from that 
of Loisy is patent and notable. 

Weiss’s account of the Primitive Community is of fascinating 
interest. The idea of ‘‘ the Twelve,” he holds, is a later ecclesiastical 
conception forced back into the earlier period (pp. 46, 673-5). In the 
case of the Lord’s Supper the earliest emphasis was upon the idea of 
fellowship, and St Paul’s insistence that the Supper is a setting forth 
of the Lord’s death (1 Cor, xi. 26) is a new conception which he points 
out to the Corinthians for the first time (p. 60). In describing the 
beliefs of the first Christians, Weiss naturally gives considerable 
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attention to the Resurrection which he distinguishes sharply from the 
later belief in the Empty Tomb (p. 87). St Paul, he holds, did not 
think of a purely physical resuscitation; ‘‘ for him Jesus’ resur- 
rection means the same thing as his glorification and exaltation ” 
(p. 84). The massive stories which emphasise His return to complete 
corporeality “‘ must first have originated upon Hellenistic soil, for the 
purposes of missionary apologetics ”’ (p. 87). Weiss accepts the state- 
ment that Christ died “for our sins”? as very ancient pre-Pauline 
teaching, but argues that the difference between the Markan and 
Lukan presentations shows that “ at least not every group in the 
primitive community looked upon Jesus’ death as a propitiatory 
sacrifice ” (p. 116). The earliest Christology was that Jesus became 
Messiah through His exaltation (Acts ii. 86), and an immense step 
was taken when He was identified with the Son of Man, “a being 
who by his very nature belonged in heaven ” (p. 128). Weiss will have 
nothing to do with the idea that St Paul had no knowledge of the 
historical Jesus (pp. 187-9, 227, etc.). Such a denial leaves his con- 
version unexplained. The conversion experience was “* an explosion,” 
‘* the final outcome of an inner crisis,”’ and ‘* the vital point in it was 
Paul’s conviction of the identity of the heavenly Messiah with the 
crucified Jesus ”’ (p. 191). 

Throughout his discussion Weiss lights up every question he 
touches. As examples of this, one can only mention summarily his 
explanation of the Apostolic Decree (Acts xv. 28 f.) as a later decision 
of the church at Jerusalem (pp. 260-73), his belief that a complete 
breach took place between St Paul and the church at Antioch (p. 276), 
his suggestion that, historically, 2 Thessalonians is earlier than 1 
Thessalonians (p. 289), his denial of the existence of a “* Christ-party ” 
at Corinth (p. 340), his interesting and detailed account of St Paul as 
a writer (pp. 399-421) and a theological thinker (pp. 422-45). The 
chapter on “* The Christ-Faith ” (pp. 446-95) is a classical discussion 
of this theme. Weiss fully recognises the mystical element in St 
Paul’s religion, but he cannot withhold the confession that ‘ there 
seems to be lacking in his language the real glow and magic of 
mysticism, and its express and developed terminology ”’ (p. 470). He 
finds the focal point rather in the Apostle’s devotion to Christ, which 
is “‘the relationship of the servant who serves his master with 
complete devotion and who depends in everything upon him” 
(pp. 470 f.). With reference to the Incarnation, Weiss writes: “ It 
cannot be denied that, for Paul, the human body which Christ 
possessed upon earth means something like a disguise, appropriate to 
a role which he played here; he avoids, even purposely, the more 
direct and more powerful expression, ‘ he became man,’ because he 
still does not dare to express the complete humanity of Christ ” 
(p. 489). In this respect, he maintains ‘‘ Paul grazes the later heresy 
of ‘ Docetism’” (p. 490), and the reason for this, as in so many 
similar cases, is that he stands under the compulsion of very different 
traditions. ‘‘ Through his inherited Judaism, he is dominated by the 
apocalyptic picture of the heavenly Messiah ; on the other hand, the 
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tradition of the primitive community offers him the earthly Jesus ” 
(p. 490). The harmonising of these representations is described by 
Weiss as “‘ a fundamentally impossible task,” and it is just in such 
issues as this that the tantalising question arises how he would 
have dealt with the problems of Christology if he had been spared to 
write his Jesus and Early Christianity. Glimpses of his solution 
appear from time to time, as when, for example, he sympathetically 
treats the Vision-theory of the Resurrection, and, like Keim, hints 
that the experiences of those who “‘ saw” the Risen Christ were 
‘““means” used by God; but for the most part we are left with 
challenging antitheses and brilliant suggestions thrown out, as it 
were, by the way. Especially stimulating, in this respect, are the fine 
chapters on ‘‘ The New Relationship to God ” (pp. 496-513), ‘‘ The 
Pauline Ethic ” (pp. 546-94), and ‘‘ The Church ” (pp. 615-51). 

The volume, as we have seen, is mainly a study of St Paul and of 
Pauline Christianity, but it is not entirely this ; and Books IV and V 
reveal the master-hand which with limited means can paint a striking 
picture of Christian beginnings. It is in this part of his undertaking 
that Weiss makes so effective a use of the Gospels of Mark (pp. 687- 
703) and Matthew (pp. 751-6). But at the close of the chapter on 
Syria (p. 773), the brush falls from the hand of Weiss, and is taken up 
by another. It was no enviable task which Rudolf Knopf accepted 
when he chose to carry forward his friend’s work and to describe the 
first days of the new Faith in Asia Minor, Macedonia and Achaia, and 
Rome. No enviable task, but one finely executed! Rarely indeed 
has the nature of the Johannine sayings been so well indicated as in 
the words: ‘“ To express it figuratively, grains of gold from Jesus’ 
sayings are hammered out by the evangelist and employed as gold 
foil upon the shrine which he is making ” (p. 798). 

Even in an extended review it is not possible adequately to 
indicate the wealth of this theological classic. Now that it is avail- 
able to those who are not familiar with German, it is sure to exercise 
a deep influence on future British studies. More than this, one 
finds echoes of a quiet, but deep and steady piety, as, for example, 
when Weiss speaks of “ the true and only basis on which man can 
be in right relations with God,” and describes this as ‘the 
conviction that he cannot achieve salvation by his own efforts, but 
can only receive it, that he cannot by a kind of mutual arrangement 
keep a running account with God, but can only live by his love ” 
(pp. 198 f.). Weiss has left the unmistakable impress of a fine 
personality upon a work marked by an unusually strong desire for 
candour, judicial thinking, and objectivity of statement. 


VINCENT TAYLOR. 


Westzy CoLiuecr, HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. 
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Paul of Tarsus. By T. R. Glover.—London: Student Christian 
Movement Press, The Torch Library, 1938.—Pp. xi, 256.— 
8s. 6d. net. 


St. Paul. By Arthur Darby Nock.—London: Thornton Butter- 
worth, 1938.—Pp. 256.—2s. 6d. net. 


ONE of these books is a cheap reprint by the Student Christian 
Movement of the excellent volume by Dr Glover, published in 1925 ; 
the other is the most recent addition to the Home University Library 
by a distinguished American scholar. 

Dr Glover’s book is the more attractive in style, and his sketch 
of the personal life and character of the Apostle is as charming as it 
is instructive. Professor Nock’s is the more liberal in temper, and 
exhibits traces of influences not prominent in English New Testament 
study thirteen years ago. He thinks the writer of Ephesians “ can 
hardly have been Paul,” and is favourably inclined to the theory of 
Goodspeed that he ‘‘ was the man who made a collection of Paul’s 
letters and meant ‘ Ephesians’ as an introduction to them.” Dr 
Glover is content to attribute the peculiar character of the epistle 
to the amanuensis employed by the Apostle. Again, whilst the 
English professor feels at liberty to quote sayings in the Pastoral 
Epistles as words of Paul, the American declares that “in style and 
vocabulary the Pastorals differ widely from the undisputed Epistles, 
and belong to a wholly other world of Christian life and thought.” 
Dr Glover follows Sir W. M. Ramsay in his identification of Galatia, 
but Professor Nock prefers a “ North Galatian” theory. Both 
practise eclecticism in their use of Acts, though Professor Nock 
does not accept the tradition of its authorship by a friend and fellow- 
traveller of Paul, and Dr Glover, attributing it to “‘ Luke,” is content 
to suggest that his sources were “not all of the same historical 
value.” In general, the former is the more sceptical of the historical 
worth of the book, and especially of the speeches reported therein. 
Not only the form but also much of the content of these he would 
explain by reference to the author’s “ artistry ’’ and love of “‘ dramatic 
effect.”” It seems very doubtful whether the speech of Paul to the 
Elders of Ephesus at Miletus, for instance, does not deserve more 
credit than that of being ‘“‘ a moving and appropriate composition 
by the writer of the book.” It contains a saying of Jesus quoted by 
Paul, not found in Luke’s gospel or in any other, and falls between 
two so-called “‘ we passages,” or extracts from the diary of Paul’s 
traveller, which even Professor Nock highly esteems. 

The difficult problem raised by the Galatians reference to the 
circumcision of Titus Professor Nock would solve by suggesting that 
‘“‘ Titus, under pressure, but on his own initiative and without con- 
sulting Paul, had himself circumcised in the hope of easing a difficult 
situation.” It is a theory which, at least, has the merit of novelty. 
Both our authors agree in minimising the extent to which Paul 
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was indebted to Hellenism, and, in particular, to the mystery religions, 
for his doctrine of Christ, but the American attaches more importance 
to Jewish eschatology in this connection than does the English 
scholar. 

Dr Glover discusses Paul’s conversion on the road to Damascus 
in the light of psychology and the recorded experience of Socrates 
and Bunyan, but will not rule out the “ possibility of a risen Jesus 
of his own choice showing himself to Paul.” Professor Nock simply 
says: “‘ His conversion happened as a drastic psychological crisis, 
which he does not and could not explain, and which we cannot 
either.”” Probably it is better left so. 

There is a curious note of scepticism here and there in Paul of 
Tarsus: e.g. ‘“‘ God became unthinkable for Paul except as revealed 
in Christ, and so, if we are thoroughly and profoundly honest, He 
remains,” and again, ‘It is a real gain when we grasp that we do 
not know God, apart from the study of nature, which confessedly 
yields imperfect results, until we approach the subject through 
Jesus, whom we really know better than we know God.” In these 
statements, “‘ we” must mean the writer and those who agree with 
him ; it cannot refer to the Hebrew prophets and the great majority 
of religious people in the world who are, of course, non-Christians. 
The knowledge of Jesus which is affirmed is not claimed by Professor 
Lightfoot who in 1984 wrote: ‘‘ For all the inestimable value of the 
gospels, they yield us little more than a whisper of his voice; we 
trace in them but the outskirts of his ways. Only when we see him 
hereafter in his fulness shall we know him also as he was on earth.” 
A more fundamental question remains unanswered: Does the 
revelation of God in Christ, as mediated by Paul with its content of 
myth and eschatology, really afford more conviction of the existence 
of God than a theistic philosophy which interprets the moral and 
spiritual experience of man in relation to the universe of which he 
forms part ? 

On the development of Paul’s Christology, two passages in St. 
Paul are illuminating. ‘‘ The fact that the exalted Jesus, in the 
interval between his Crucifixion and his Second Coming, could not be 
thought of as inactive, was perhaps the reason why activity was 
ascribed to him as a pre-existent divine force, and why he was 
identified with various divine virtues of the type postulated by later 
Jewish literature.” . . . In Colossians, we have “ the application to 
the Messiah, as a supernatural being, of Hellenistic Jewish notions 
of the functional powers of God. Jesus the teacher, having become 
the Lord Christ, drew to himself elements which had been built up 
between God and phenomena.” 

Readers of Dr Glover would do well not to neglect Professor Nock. 
Together these little books form an admirable introduction to Paul 
the Man and his Work. 


H. McLAcu.an. 
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Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians. By P. N. Harrison, 
D.D.—Cambridge: University Press, 1936.—Pp. xii, 356.— 
21s. net. 


THE vast importance of the Apostolic Fathers for the student of 
Christian origins was first proclaimed in modern times by Bishop 
Lightfoot. Of the various writings, a prominent place must be given 
to the Epistle of Polycarp. The attitude of the Martyr-Bishop 
towards current church order and his close relationship to Ignatius 
of Antioch makes it of primary importance that some settlement 
should be reached with regard to the date and structure of his Epistle. 
Dr Harrison is well qualified to undertake the task. He is renowned 
as an expositor of the present position with regard to the problems 
surrounding the Pastoral Epistles and he carries over this method 
into his research into Polycarp, the author, he would contend, of two 
epistles which have become interwoven. Dr Streeter (now, alas, 
“the late’) contributes a preface commending the theory of Dr 
Harrison to the student. 

The idea that the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians may in 
reality have consisted of two epistles, both genuine, and written at: 
an interval of some years, first occurred to Dr Harrison when studying 
the proof-sheets of Dr Streeter’s book, The Primitive Church. He 
found it necessary to fix its date and, at the same time, to give a less 
strained account of its origin than that which has generally held the 
field since Lightfoot. Polycarp was the contemporary of the authors 
of more than half of the New Testament writings and the importance 
of his own epistle cannot therefore be overestimated. The Epistle 
is packed with matter of vital interest. A number of the phrases 
are borrowed from New Testament books, whilst others are quite as 
obviously drawn from non-canonical Christian writers. This fact 
alone renders it of importance to fix the date of the Epistle, which 
shows indebtedness to 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, the Pastoral Epistles, 
2 Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, and 2 Thessalonians. Thus, 
the Pauline, and pseudo-Pauline Pastorals, existed almost certainly 
as a corpus at Ephesus. On the one dating, this would render such 
a corpus as existing at the death of Trajan or the beginning of the 
reign of Hadrian. If, on the other hand, the writing of Polycarp 
dates from some twenty years after the death of Hadrian, it is 
essential that this fact should be brought to light. 

The Ephesian Church was founded by Paul, and the Epistle gives 
a remarkable account of its inner life. The crises through which it 
passed did not miss the notice of Polycarp, but it is essential to know 
at what period he recorded his impressions. It is likewise essential 
when it is recalled that the Epistle is the only contemporary and 
external witness to the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles. Light- 
foot fixed the date of Polycarp’s Epistle at somewhere between A.D. 
110 and 118. Harnack varied considerably. His first opinion was 
to date it as late as after a.p. 140, his latest was to agree with Light- 
foot. As Dr Harrison points out, the many changes of opinion 
which Harnack showed on this matter are a proof of the complexity of 
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the problems which surround the Epistle. It is obviously impossible 
for both his extremes of opinion to be correct. The same Epistle 
cannot have been written before A.D. 118 and after a.p. 180. But 
Dr Harrison raises the question whether the impossibility exists 
quite in this manner. May it not be that there are two epistles and 
the attempt to treat them as a corporate whole is the cause of the 
confusion in the problem ? 

Dr Harrison sees the classic statements of the problems of the 
Epistle to spring from this root-error. Lightfoot and Harnack both 
sought a single date to fit circumstances which never arose, in detail, 
in history. The incidental mention of the martyrdom of Ignatius 
takes to itself a more positive note if the reference was written many 
years after the actual occurrence. The description of the Asiatic 
churches given by the Ignatian Epistles and by Polycarp makes it 
difficult to feel that they were written simultaneously. The question 
arises whether the Epistle was directed against Marcion, though this 
is affected if all the internal indications militate against a date before 
A.D. 180. Dr Harrison uses his theory to affirm the correctness of 
Harnack’s judgement that the Epistle is aimed against Marcion, 
though he considers that Harnack’s opinion was in error in dating 
the Ignatian Epistles after a.p. 130, 

The theory which Dr Harrison seeks to make good in the present 
work is that Polycarp first wrote to the Philippians at different 
times two letters. At an early date, these were copied out on to the 
same papyrus roll and so became fused into one letter. The first 
epistle by Polycarp consists of our thirteenth chapter, with possibly 
the fourteenth. This would form a short note sent by the Bishop 
of Smyrna along with a batch of Ignatian Epistles, directly after 
Ignatius, who was a prisoner, had visited Smyrna and Philippi on 
his way to Rome. He would not then have reached the end of his 
journey. Polycarp assumes that the company are still alive and that 
Philippi will receive definite news of their fate before long. The 
date of such a note would be in the September of the year in which 
Ignatius was martyred, not long before the end of the reign of Trajan 
or several years later. Polycarp would then be in the early forties 
with some years still before him, The second epistle would accordingly 
consist of the present first twelve chapters. In it the name of 
Ignatius has become a blessed memory and the story of his martyrdom 
has passed over into history. His visit to Philippi had become a 
treasured memory in the ecclesiastical tradition there. In a dark 
hour of crisis, when the Marcionite influence was gaining in Macedonia 
although Marcion had yet to visit Rome, Polycarp was able to appeal 
to the memory of that visit with a certain feeling that he would not 
appeal in vain. He had himself immensely increased in years and 
authority. The process of the formation of the New Testament 
Canon has now advanced a stage further than anything which occurs 
in the Ignatian Epistles would indicate. The dating suggested for 
this epistle would be about the end of the reign of Hadrian. 

The fusion of the two letters would occur through the natural 
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demand which would arise for copies of the epistles of this venerated 
martyr soon after his death in A.D. 155-156, His influence was 
wide, his writing had the effect of steadying the particular com- 
munity to which it was first addressed, and it would be sought to 
serve the same purpose on a wider scale. Some of the communities 
would be unaware of the priceless worth of their possession and the 
letter would be destroyed after it had served its first purpose. Some 
may have been unwilling to share the letters with others. Some 
may have seen in the letters purely a local use and purpose. Certainly 
a number of these documents were still in existence when Irenseus 
wrote to Florinus. Irengeus only mentions one epistle by Polycarp, 
which he says was written to the Philippians, though he hints at 
other fragments. Lightfoot considered that Ireneeus was bluffing 
and this was the only document that he possessed, though his words 
do not bear that necessary construction. There is a_ sufficient 
interval of time during which he was writing for Irenzeus to have 
extended his acquaintanceship with early Christian literature as it 
existed in the several churches, and there may have been other 
fragments of Polyearp with which he was acquainted. In spite of 
his limiting his knowledge to one epistle, it is quite probable that his 
words suggest that he was actually acquainted with various frag- 
ments by the same author, 

But, in any case, these other remnants of the letters of Polycarp 
do not seem to have survived much longer. A remark in Pionian is 
the only further existing reference to them. This remark is uncertain. 
Much of the Pionian Life is mere legend, it is possible that the refer- 
ence is a mere memory of Trenseus, and it is difficult to believe that 
genuine letters of Polycarp which had escaped the attention of 
Ireneeus and other Christian writers were still extant in the fifth 
century for use in this Pionian Life. However, in the appendix to 
The Primitive Church, Strecter was willing to go some way towards 
rehabilitating the Pionian Vita Polycarpi. Most of its legendary 
features are lumped together, its author totally ignores any con- 
nection of Polyearp with the other Apostles, and he certainly made 
use of some older documents. Streeter regarded it as at least arguable 
that the author was the Pionius who was martyred in A.D. 250, and 
that, therefore, the earlier traditions contained in the book are 
worthy of serious consideration. Yet, whatever may be the fact as 
to this, the one letter which Polycarp wrote to the Philippians with 
regard to the Marcionite trouble would not be destroyed. As 
Dr Harrison urges, it would be required for reference again and again. 

When copies were made for this purpose of reference, it would be 
likely that the earlier note which Polycarp had sent with the Ignatian 
Epistles some years before should be copied on as an appendix. It 
would soon be forgotten that there was an intended space between 
the paragraph and that there had ever been a mark of division. 

Such is the thesis which Dr Harrison propounds in this important 
volume. In a short preface, Dr Streeter indicated his acceptance of 
the theory and included a like acceptance from the late Professor 
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F. C. Burkitt. We trust that it will receive the attention which Dr 
Harrison’s labours merit. It certainly seems to provide the one 
explanation which resolves the problem of dating in the light of the 
internal evidence of the Epistle itself and the manner in which the 
thesis is worked out and justified represents a notable contribution 
to scholarship. 


F. H. AmMpuiett MICKLEWRIGHT. 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFS. 





Mystics of the North-East, including I., Letters of James Keith, M.D., 
and others to Lord Deskford. II., Correspondence between 
Dr George Garden and James Cunningham. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by G. D. Henderson, B.D., D.Litt. 
Aberdeen: Printed for the Third Spalding Club.—Pp. 267.— 
Available under the Annual Subscription to the Club of 21s. 


TuIs monograph, capably edited and beautifully produced, is con- 
cerned for the most part with letters gathered from the Charter 
Room of Cullen House, Banffshire. These letters have much light 
to throw upon the thoughts and activities of a group of men living 
in the early part of the eighteenth century ; who had abjured politics 
and, to a large extent, ecclesiastical controversies ; whose concern 
was with the writings of French Roman Catholic mystics and who 
were active in circulating the works of other continental mystics. 
They had been influenced by the teaching of Antoinette Bourignon, 
but more particularly they were disciples of Madame Guyon, the 
famous Quietist whom Fénelon defended against the attacks of 
Bossuet ; a defence which exposed him to disgrace and led to the 
imprisonment of Madame Guyon in the Bastille. Some of Madame 
Guyon’s letters are printed in this volume. Much of the correspond- 
ence is from London, where James Keith, after a career in Scotland 
as schoolmaster and private chaplain, had gone upon receiving his 
medical degree from King’s College, Aberdeen; and where other 
Scottish medical men were gaining fame and fortune. He in London 
and Pierre Poiret in France were active in sending mystical literature 
to Scotland. The correspondence between Dr George Garden and 
James Cunningham, Laird of Barns, is published from a manuscript 
copy in the Scottish Episcopal College, Edinburgh. This is of a 
different texture from that of the other letters ; indeed, although the 
epistolary form is adopted, this is more akin to a series of long and 
learned treatises on experimental theology. The periods covered by 
these letters are from 1713 to 1723 and from 1709 to 1710 respectively. 

In the first series the Jacobite rebellion of 1715 has a large place. 
In the Garden-Cunningham correspondence the French prophets 
who came to England, driven from the province of Cevennes by 
persecution because of their Protestantism, are the centre of interest. 
These had received fulsome adulation and had proceeded to extra- 
vagances such as attempting to raise the dead. They had been 
fiercely criticised and denounced. James Hog with controversial 
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abandon refers to “‘ the loathsome and dangerous gangrene of delusion 
among the pretendedly inspired Cevonois.” It is curious that James 
Cunningham, repelled at first by the extravagant teaching of these 
men but afterwards attracted and convinced, puts his position 
before Dr George Garden, “a missionary of mysticism, most 
notoriously a disciple of Antoinette Bourignon,”’ described by Bower 
in his History of the University of Edinburgh as ‘“‘a raving enthusiast 
who was a fitter object for an hospital than an ecclesiastical 
court,” and asks for his advice and support. Cunningham was 
a disciple of Garden. Now the master has to act as a restraining 
influence on his too ardent scholar. The correspondence shows us 
“the master endeavouring to save the disciple from too logically 
obeying his teaching.’’ Cunningham “ had eagerly followed Garden’s 
lead and had been soaking himself in Mysticism and Quietism. The 
French Prophets simply offered him a further advance in the approved 
direction.” 

The correspondence gives another and a different portrait of Dr 
George Garden. It reveals that he was not an unbalanced enthusiast. 
Bower’s description is a caricature. ‘“‘ He was a student. ... He 
was a ready and successful controversialist of suffering Episcopacy. 
As a man he is also of outstanding interest, a leader, dignified, 
cultured, of strong will and great determination, and at the same 
time lovable, deeply religious, entirely humble, and with the heart 
of a little child.” And James Cunningham “ was a well educated 
man. . . . His studies had made him familiar with the writings of 
Madame Bourignon and Madame Guyon, but he also shows his 
acquaintance with St Augustine, Cassian, John of the Cross, Baron 
Metternich, Jacob Boehme, Augustine Baker, Angelo de Foligno. 
He is thus a typical example of the group of Scottish gentry whose 
interest in mystical religion ” is the theme of this volume. A temper 
unusual in controversy at any time, and especially in those stormy 
years, finds expression in one of Dr Garden’s letters : 


‘“*T do not imagine that anything I can say will alter you. 
But since our sentiments differ in this matter, and you allow 
me the honour of your friendship, which I greatly value, and 
that from this principle you have freely expressed your thoughts 
about them, I shall as freely and sincerely tell you mine with 
respect to the contents of your letter, which I hope you will 
favourably construct as the thoughts not of an experienced 
adviser, which I assure you, I am not, but of an affectionate 
friend, who wishes your welfare as that of my own soul, and has 
need rather of advice from you, than I am capable of giving 
you any in this matter: and may the Divine Love be the Life of 
both.” 


The letters of the larger collection are briefer, certainly not so 
weighty in their contents, yet more in contact with human interest 
in this corner of north-east Scotland and in the larger world. Their 
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importance varies. Some are trivial, yet they all have the peculiar 
appeal that attaches to documents written without thought of a 
larger audience that the recipients. Their historical interest alone 
makes this publication welcome. It is, however, their religious 
concern that makes the strongest appeal. Professor Henderson, in 
his introductory chapters, discusses fully the influences that led up 
to this active interest in mysticism on the part of so distinguished a 
company of men in this remote region of Scotland. He points out 
that they were all Episcopalians, with Jacobite sympathies. He 
suggests that political suspicion, and afterwards religious persecution, 
prompted deliberate retreat from the world of affairs to the con- 
cerns of personal religion. “‘ It was disgust at the controversy which 
turned men’s attention from essentials in religion to unessentials.” 
‘“* The deepest need, however, was a personal faith such as they found 
in Mysticism.” 

Attractive and entertaining company is afforded by the perusal 
of these letters together with the editor’s elucidations. Lord Deskford, 
afterwards Earl of Findlater and Earl of Seaford, has a prominent 
place. He is the recipient of the majority of the letters. His interests 
were strongly religious. In 1715 he was arrested as a suspected 
Jacobite but was released, and in the ’Forty-five he showed himself a 
thorough Hanoverian. In the Cullen House Library he gathered 
many volumes of Mystical Theology, and evidently he had made the 
personal acquaintance of Madame Guyon, who is one of his cor- 
respondents, and in the circulation of whose writings he took a 
conspicuous part. Alexander, Lord Forbes of Pitsligo, is better 
known. He is a convinced Jacobite and deeply concerned in personal 
religion. Of him Sir Walter Scott writes: ‘‘ He attracted the notice 
and obtained the friendship of the celebrated Fénelon, the rather 
that he coincided with that virtuous and benevolent prelate in 
certain warm and enthusiastic religious doctrines, approaching to 
that Quietism, as it was called, encouraged by the enthusiastic 
conceptions of Madame Guion.” He ranked high in the esteem of 
his contemporaries as a truly pious man. William and James, the 
fourteeenth and sixteenth Lords Forbes, were also of ‘‘ the inner- 
most circle of those who found inspiration in the company, cor- 
respondence and published works of Mme. Guyon,” and who were 
engaged in the study and circulation of mystical literature. In 
France there was Chevalier Ramsey, intended for the Presbyterian 
ministry, who became under the influence of Fénelon a convert to 
Rome ; a baker’s son from Ayr. He was author of a Life of Fénelon, 
and secretary to Madame Guyon in her correspondence with her 
Scottish disciples. Among other attractive personalities are Dr 
James Keith, who acted as the London agent for the conveyance of 
mystical literature from Amsterdam to Scotland; the brothers 
James and George Garden; Dr George Cheyne, who is mentioned 
in Thackeray’s Esmond: and Lord Dupplin, related by marriage to 
to the Earl of Oxford. Lord Dupplin was brother to Lord Deskford’s 
first wife, and suffered in the Jacobite cause. His interest in mysti- 
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cism flagged in later life. He was known to Swift and Pope. The 
latter speaks scornfully of him. But he is the only member of the 
group whose sincerity and piety can be successfully challenged. 

Of the fruits of this religious activity there is no record in this 
volume. Yet those interested in the evangelistic work that swept 
England and touched Scotland later in the eighteenth century under 
the leadership of the Wesleys will know that the warnings of Dr George 
Garden against extravagance in religious opinions and practices were 
not unwarranted. John Wesley writes in his Journal concerning the 
fashionable Mysticism, or rather Quietism, then current, that “ it is 
the most sublime nonsense, inimitable bombast, fustian not to be 
paralleled.” This is a harsh judgement and afterwards he wrote 
more charitably and truly with reference to Madame Guyon, defending 
her from the charge of being “‘ a distracted enthusiast.” Possibly 
this was to some extent owing to the fact that he records in his 
Journal many abnormal happenings that are not very dissimilar to 
those that accompanied the teaching of Madame Guyon. There had, 
however, come to pass what Dr George Garden in a letter to James 
Hutchinson foretold. His warning is extracted from St Augustine. 
Those who boasted of superior knowledge thought it below them to 
become plain, practical disciples of Christ. ‘“‘ But this God our 
Master and Teacher was vile in the eyes of the crowd, because the 
Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us. Thus it is not enough 
for the miserable to be diseas’d, but they must be puffed up also in 
their sickness and despise the physick by which they must be healed.” 
Nearly a century later than the earliest of these Scottish letters 
John Foster published his famous essay, ‘‘On Some Causes by 
which Evangelical Religion has been rendered unacceptable to 
Persons of Cultivated Taste.” His exposition swings far away 
from mysticism. Yet in his appeal for freedom from the use of 
terms peculiar to religion—‘ technical terms have been the lights of 
science, but, in many instances, the shades of religion ’’—there is 
evidence of how far the method of retreat had carried religion from 
the demands of everyday life and conduct, until it had become 
merely a cult influenced by opinions and feelings. 

Mysticism is not to be judged by the extravagances either of 
defect or over-emphasis manifested by those who have claimed to be 
mystics. Evelyn Underhill insists that ‘‘ mystic vision” is “ the 
true line of development of the highest form of human conscious- 
ness.” In this monograph mysticism that was in some sort a form 
of consolation when life was denied exercise in the spheres of politics 
and institutional religion is encountered. Yet for all the dangers 
of extravagance the mysticism of this group shows itself as 


not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


In this these letters “‘ are expressions of something fundamental in 
human nature and show a striking family resemblance to what falls 
from earnest religious lips in all centuries from the Montanists to 
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the Oxford Group.” The analogy could be carried back to some of 
the letters of Paul in the New Testament. 
J. C. MANtTRIpP. 
WyMonbDHaM, NORFOLK, 





Science and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton. By G. N. Clark.— 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1937.—Pp. 159.—6s. net. 
Mr G. N. Ciark, the Chichele Professor of Economic History at 
Oxford, has earned the deep gratitude of all who sympathise with a 
philosophic view of history by his previous work on “ The Seven- 
teenth Century.” One sentence from it will explain what we mean. 
“The distinguishing quality of the Western civilisation of which we 
are the children had revealed itself (i.e. in the seventeenth century) ; 
the union of the man of science with the man of action and affairs.” 
The main object of the earlier work of Clark was to examine the 
spirit of this union, to find out how it had arisen and what is its 
meaning, its means of operation and its effects. Clearly, there could 
be no more fruitful object of study, none more kindred to the philo- 
sophie spirit which is looking for a central thread for the intellectual 
synthesis of mankind. Hence, in the volume on the seventeenth 
century, chapters on mathematics, science, philosophy and _ history 
find their proper place in the heart of the book, and are not dismissed 
—if alluded to at all—in subsidiary and disconnected chapters. In 
his latest work, of which we have given the title above, Professor 
Clark carries on his researches into the special field of Newton’s 
work and position in the same century. It is a masterpiece both of 
sound and minute research and of good judgement and clear arrange- 
ment. It is a small book, but more pregnant of fertilising ideas than 
any other of the same scale which we can recall. It must suflice here 
to give the headings of the chapters and to indicate the trend of the 
argument in one or two cases. The chapters are: Science and 
Technology ; the Economic Incentives to Invention; Social and 
Economic Aspects of Science; Social Control of Technological 
Improvement ; and Social Science. The most carefully thought out 
and interesting part of the book is suggested by Professor Hessen’s 
essay on “‘ The Social and Economic Roots of Newton’s Principia” 
in a volume called Science at the Cross Roads. Hessen’s thesis is, 
“that the brilliant successes of natural science during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were conditioned by the disintegration 
of the feudal economy, the development of merchant capital, of 
international maritime relationships and of heavy (mining) industry.” 
This means that the growth of science is dependent on economic 
conditions—the Marxist position, which has gained so great a vogue 
in recent years, eclipsing the older theory, which, whether spiritualist 
or positivist, gave the first place to the growth of mind. One could 
nowhere find a more polite, penetrating and completely convincing 
examination of the Marxist dogma than in Professor Clark’s chapter 
called ‘‘ Aspects of Science.” He admits to the full the inter- 
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elationship of all sides of social activity and allows weight tc every 

sound point which Professor Hessen can make on the economic- 
bourgeois side. He then quietly surveys the whole problem and 
distinguishes five different groups of influences which have worked 
on science from the outside and promoted its development. There 
are, first, the economic influences to which it is popular now to 
attach almost the whole of the result. Then come those problems 
raised by the development of war, a fruitful source of scientific 
inventions in all ages. Still more prominent is the influence of 
medicine. The microscope stands in much the same relation to 
optics as the telescope, but it was mainly useful for biological investiga- 
tions and by the end-of the seventeenth century medical studies had 
jomed hands with chemistry and physics. Next to medicine, in 
their influence in promoting science, come the fine arts and we cannot 
extend the economic interpretation of the scientifie movement to 
include all the stimuli it has derived from the arts. Art has a motive 
apart from utility and, of the arts, music in particular had much to 
do with developing many sciences, including mathematics. Religion 
must be added as one of the contributory stimuli to scientific work, 
and this is clearly illustrated in the cases both of Newton and of 
Boyle who were both religious, even devout, men. 

The conclusion of this chapter on the “ Aspects of Science ” is a 
moving plea for a sixth motive in scientifie work—the love of truth 
for its own sake. There were many long and valuable scientific 
investigations from which no practical application was foreseen at all. 
Often, when the practical result arrived, it was the unexpected and 
unsought reward of those whose conscious aim was systematic 
knowledge of reality. The only recorded occasion on which Newton 
laughed was when some one to whom he had lent a copy of Euclid’s 
Elements, asked him of what use or benefit in life a study of the book 
could be. 


’ 


F. S. MARVIN. 
WELWYN GARDEN City, HERTS. 





The Good Society. By Walter Lippmann.—London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1937.—Pp. 402.—10s. 6d. net. 


Mr LipprMANN has a philosophy of history. He sees social evolution 
making steadily towards democracy and freedom. In the Western 
world generation after generation has struggled to throw off the 
shackles of autocracy and win the right of self-direction. The great 
change in the technique of industry which followed the application 
of steam-power to machinery speeded the movement towards freedom. 
It broke down the self-sufficiency of districts and countries, increasing 
enormously world commerce and creating world markets ; and for 
such an industrial order peace and a great measure of industrial 
freedom are essential. Hence the nineteenth century was on the 
whole a time of growing peacefulness and broadening democracy. 
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But towards the end of that century thought took a new direction, 
and corresponding changes of polity followed. The idea that 
industry could be planned and directed for the general good began 
to attract social thinkers, and is now accepted almost as an axiom. 
‘“* Collectivism ’’ has become the recognised social policy and the 
panacea for the poverty and other ills which darken the sky of life. 
The theory has found its fullest expression in the Dictator States, 
but it is widely held and applied even in democratic countries. 
Collectivism, the author maintains, necessitates a military constitution 
and objective. Military movements must be planned and directed, 
and hence dictation on the one hand and unquestioning obedience on 
the other are the characteristic marks of a militarist system. In 
Italy, Germany and Russia the same methods are being applied to 
civil life. Industry, Education, Sport, the Arts, Religion—all the 
many-sided activities of the people—are being forced from above 
into certain channels with a view to certain ends. The nations are 
being drilled and regimented into armies. 

Collectivism assumes wrongly that the highest welfare of a people 
can be secured by direction from above. The life of a cultured 
community is almost infinitely complex, and embraces manifold 
interests. Every actual Government is composed not of supermen 
but of men—men who, however able, are limited in knowledge and 
sympathy, and who are, therefore, incompetent to decide amid this 
diversity and complexity what is best for a people. Another fallacy, 
common to all Socialists, is that the possession of title-deeds by a 
community will ensure to it the usufruct of that which it possesses. 
Nationalise everything, and the nation as a whole will get the benefit 
of its property. The author shows that mere possession of title-deeds 
does not remove competition between brains and hands, between 
directors and workmen, between one class of workmen and another, 
for the fruits of industry, and thus is no guarantee of enrichment. 

Mr Lippmann tells why Liberalism—that is, the freedom of the 
individual in all matters that concern his own life and interests, due 
regard being paid to the rights and interests of others—has been 
deserted in favour of collectivism. The bulwark of Liberalism is law, 
which determines the rights of respective individuals and classes 
and the conditions of their struggle. Without law society sinks into 
anarchy. Now, law must keep pace with the ever-changing conditions 
of industry and life which, in the nineteenth century, were very rapid. 
But Liberalism came to identify freedom with the preservation of 
the status quo. Instead of using the machinery of government to 
redress injustices and ensure equality of bargaining and of oppor- 
tunity, it adopted the doctrine of laissez-faire. The consequence was 
that reformers, burning with indignation against gross inequalities 
and abuses, were driven into opposition to Liberalism ; and, instead 
of humanising the law, sought to dominate and direct the industrial 
energies of the people. The aim was good, the method was bad. 
Collectivism cannot do what is expected of it. Salvation will come 
by getting back into the old path of Liberalism—to freedom of 
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exchange and of bargaining and of markets; and that involves not 
contentment with what is but the removal by law of all monopolies, 
all unjust privileges, all artificial entrenchments. 

That the author has touched one of the sore spots of the body 
politic is unquestionable. Yet is social life so simple that it can be 
founded on one principle only? Is it not essentially a balance 
between, or a harmony of, opposing principles ?_ Collectivism as a 
single determining principle is undoubtedly ineffective and leads to 
tyranny and militarism. But does that rule it out of communal life 
altogether ? The postal service is as collectivist as the Army, but 
are postal servants any less free, or is the public in any way enslaved, 
because of this ? Is it essentially foolish and futile to seek to establish 
some logical relation between need and supply ? We are grateful for 
this ruthless exposure of undiluted collectivism, and for this eloquent 
defence of Liberalism. Nevertheless, there is surely a place for both 
in social life, and our problem is how to blend them so that we escape 
both slavery and anarchy, both the autocracy of power and the 
autocracy of money, and can make society a co-operative body for 
great common interests. 

ERNEST B. Storr. 


Ciay Cross, CHESTERFIELD. 





Der Liberalismus als Forderung, Gesinnung und Weltanschauung, 
eine philosophische Betrachtung. Von Dr Arthur Liebert.— 
Zurich: Rascher & Cie, 1988.—Pp. 206, 3.80 Swiss Francs. 


AFTER La Rochefoucauld and Swift had done their worst, 
Vauvenargues prophesied that before long humanity would recover 
a better opinion of itself, and his prophecy was fulfilled. But in the 
twentieth century man again appears to himself to be the tool of 
ignominious necessities, a product merely of nature and history. 
Dr Liebert analyses this spiritual condition of our time and endeavours 
by an adaptation of Kantian ethics to apply the medicine for its moral 
despair. The creator of the doctrine of moral freedom, of the 
teaching that the “‘ Idea of the Good” is the creative element in 
life, is for him Plato; the irony of Socrates expresses the resulting 
boundless claim of criticism. The Renascence was platonist in 
taking reason as the final court of appeal. The ‘‘ Eternal Renascence ” 
is the everlasting potentiality and obligation to recognise the ethical 
ground of freedom. In the eighteenth century, for all its deficiency 
in historical and other insight, this was an open gospel, and “‘ forward 
to the eighteenth century!” is one of Dr Liebert’s watchwords. 
The subsequent obscuration of idealism he traces partly to the 
influence of such writers as Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Spengler, 
partly to the overwhelming and humiliating disasters of the present 
century. Nietzsche attains his affirmative attitude to life only by a 
perversion of the sense of values. The dispute between optimists 
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and pessimists is to be transcended by the assertion of human freedom 
on the basis of the categorical imperative. 

Various aspects of life are surveyed from the point of view of this 
spiritual autonomy. In literature Shakespeare affords the great 
example of an inexhaustible fertility and truth arising from unequalled 
independence. There is a very interesting discussion of the problem 
of work, as not merely the means to freedom, but one of its necessary 
forms of expression. Even where the nature of the work is in itself 
deadening, the evil can be diminished, though not removed, by a 
free attitude of the worker’s mind in relation to it. Work of a kind 
in which he can realise his moral nature is one of the inalienable 
rights of man. We should, therefore, approach the problem of 
unemployment not in a spirit of compassion but with a sense of 
duty. Nor is this application of the Kantian imperative inhuman. 
‘** The menaced and shaken self-respect of the workless is roused and 
strengthened when he observes that his fellow-men help him from a 
sense of moral obligation.” In the religious sphere the claims of 
intellectual freedom on the basis of the moral law are again para- 
mount. ‘‘ We do no honour to God by making ourselves out to be 
slaves.” But for all his praise of the Renascence and the eighteenth 
century, Dr Liebert does not fail to recognise abiding values in the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages, especially in Thomas Aquinas. 
Particularly in the emphasis on Being he finds a corrective to that 
exclusive attention to Becoming which is part of the blind activism 
now endangering our civilisation. 


H. P. Apams. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 





The Lasting Elements of Individualism. By William Ernest Hocking. 
—New Haven: Yale University Press, 1987.—Pp. xiv., 187.— 
$2.00 net. 


As a theory offered in explanation of rights it seems to me that 
individualism has the merit, by contrast with the idealist view 
whereby rights are “ derived from society,” of having emphasised, 
albeit in an imperfect way, one important aspect of the objectivity 
and ultimacy of moral conceptions. And it would be interesting to 
inquire into the affinity between the famous doctrine of ‘ natural 
rights ” and some recent deontological tendencies in ethics, associated 
especially with the names of Professor G. E. Moore, Professor H. A. 
Prichard and Sir W. D. Ross. But it is with a somewhat different 
and more practical problem that Professor Hocking is concerned in 
this book, namely, how to reconcile the sanctity of the individual 
with the necessity for extensive control over his life by the com- 
munity to which he belongs, a necessity intensified by modern con- 
ditions, The treatment of this problem, however, presupposes 
definite beliefs about the nature of rights, and is thus not wholly 
independent of the more philosophical question to which I have 
referred. 
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But it is to be regretted that, with the exception of a short and 
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somewhat incomplete discussion of the relation of rights to duties 
Lis on pp. 51-57, the author leaves it to the reader to construct the 
at ultimate ethical basis of the argument for himself, and in so far as I 
ed have succeeded in this task it seems to me that Professor Hocking has 
m succumbed to the practice, for which there is ample precedent in 
ry idealist writings, of retaining, in a theory designed to supersede strict 
aif individualism, the weakest element of that doctrine, namely, the view 
a that the individual himself must somehow sanction all interference 
id with his own life. 
le After a brief sketch of the historical background, where it is 
of shown, as against those who favour the economic interpretation of 
of history, that “ the metaphysical and ethical root ” of individualism 
n. is deepest, the author proceeds to a discussion of Liberalism which is 
id described as the ‘‘ most successful conscious political hypothesis of 
a human history ” (p. 38). In spite of the reforms which it has 
of furthered, however, the Liberalism of the nineteenth century was 
a- “too starkly and simply conceived,” and is declared to be inadequate 
be to the needs of the present time in three ways. 
th (a) It provides no way of representing the interests of the com- 
1e munity as a whole, although the progress which it has itself initiated 
Ss. in specific directions intensify the need for a co-ordination of the 
at different features of the life of the community. In the economic 
m sphere especially, social unity is not achieved. The initiative which 


characterises private enterprises is not exhibited where action for 
society as a whole is concerned. (b) The notion of inalienable rights 
obscures the responsibility which rights presuppose. Inalienable is 
the equivalent of unconditional. Rights are, thus, divorced from 
duties. And even the negative and unexacting morality which Locke 
z. had associated with the enjoyment of rights, is disregarded by his 
ut more recent followers. ‘No negligence, debasement, crime” can 
forfeit an inalienable right, and the latter, thereby, ‘“‘ becomes a 
privilege, privilege being that specific virus which the liberal revo- 


: lutions set themselves to destroy” (p. 55). The product of this 
i assumption is the “ disposition to take and to receive without acknow- 
ned ledgment or sense of debt ” (p. 56). (ce) Finally, the older Liberalism 
od takes too amiable a view of human nature. This is its “ emotional 
] defect.” ‘‘ The love of man must be a realistic love, a clear-eyed will 
d to make the better elements prevail, while unshirkingly sensible that 
’ the defective elements are there ” (p. 58). Lack of social discipline 
t produces a flabby self-esteem and “in the general softness honest 
“ standards tend to disappear ” (p. 59). This is evidenced especially in 
l the failure of Liberalism to maintain its own standards. “ It was 


born as a set of principles worth fighting for, and having to fight ; its 
beneficiaries to-day number few fighting men and fewer with prin- 
. ciples to fight for ” (p. 60). 

These points are elaborated in a penetrating chapter on the 
4 Dialectic of Liberalism. As understood in this reference “ Dialectic ” 
is not, as Marx thought, a “ paradoxically intelligent result of non- 
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intelligent forces ” (p. 97). Nor is it “‘ a superhuman logical necessity ” 
(Hegel). It does not enforce an a priori mould upon the facts ”’ (p. 71), 
but consists simply in the attempt to find the clue to more adequate 
social ideas by considering what aspects of experience are properly 
interpreted in the major currents of recent and contemporary thought. 
In illustration of this development, and as a contribution to it, the 
author enters upon an analysis of the attitudes of Mill and Marx, 
who represent thesis and antithesis in his conception of Dialectic. 
Especially interesting in this connection is the treatment of Mill’s 
view of liberty of thought. The absolute tolerance for which Mill 
pleaded is asserted to be an instance of “‘ costless rights.” An idea 
can only become socially effective by placing incompatible ideas at a 
disadvantage, the “ least of which is that they have to work harder 
for a hearing ”’ (p. 76). ‘‘ Your realm of costless toleration is a realm 
of devaluated truth” (p. 77). And for Mili’s principle of ‘‘ No 
penalty ” Professor Hocking substitutes the principle of “‘ Relevant 
Penalty.” As for Marx, he is regarded as supplying in an imperfect 
form the corrective to Liberalism in a way that corresponds to 
Professor Hocking’s own criticism of that doctrine. Firstly, we have 
the appeal to the proletariat to unite for the class struggle. Then, 
underlying the preoccupation with material factors, there is, also, a 
sense of the relation between right and duty ; the wealth of the world 
belongs to those who earn it. Finally, the pugnacity and realism of 
Marx affords a relief from the “ unrelieved benevolence ”’ of liberal 
writers. Nevertheless, Marxism falls short of attainable realism. In 
common with Liberalism it ‘‘ would involve the ruin of the individual 
personality ” (p. 96). And we are thus obliged to seek for something 
that will “‘ preserve much of each, including something of that social 
wholeness which guided Mill, and something of that subconscious 
individualism of Marx” (p. 98). This the author claims to have 
found in the idea of a “ joining function.” 

This notion, which is illustrated from the uniting capacity of the 
atom, as conceived in old-fashioned physics, is elaborated in the 
treatment of the “‘ commotive principle ” (Chapter IV.), a principle 
operative when some person inspires a community with a common 
purpose. It is essentially unity in act, a deed, not a mere sentiment. 
In an imperfect way this principle is actualised by the recent 
dictatorships. But, as the author shows in a specially penetrating 
treatment of Fascism and Communism, the tyranny of the former 
and the barren uniformity of the latter defeat the purpose for which 
the “‘commotive principle” should be invoked. Material and 
economic motives have the greatest prominence whereas “‘ it is the 
social and ethical interests which draw men together (p. 116). The 
problem therefore is how to produce a communal effort, while ensuring 
that “‘ every man shall be a whole man ” (p. 188), and “‘ submitting 
social experiments to the judgment of free judgers ” (p. 185). How 
can the strong unified life be compatible with this incompressible 
individual life and liberty ” (p. 188). ? 

A final attempt is made to grapple with this problem in the last 
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ity” | chapter where the conception of “ commotive unity” is further 
71), f developed in the doctrine of the “ co-agent state.” At this con- 
uate structive stage, however, the argument is less effective. Three main 
erly § points are made. (1) The individual is stronger under a strong 
ight. government. (2) In so far as he wills the State, the individual 
, the # remains free when compelled to conform to measures of which he 
larx, § disapproves. Both these points are elaborated in connection with 
etic. § the doctrine of the ‘“ Extrapolition of Will.” (3) Arrangements 
fill’s § should be made for the ideas and inspirations of individuals to be 
Mill adopted more freely and thoroughly by the community as a whole. 
idea J Instances are supplied from the sphere of international relations, the 
ata § sphere of economics and the sphere of common life. Much that is 
der § suggestive is stated in the treatment of these points. 

palm But, clearly, the problem which has been pressed upon the reader’s 
“No § attention throughout remains. It avails little to quote the individual’s 
vant wish that there should be a state. This is but a starting point. The 
rfect problem is how to operate the state effectively without jeopardising 
Ss to what is of most value in the life of individuals. And the close of the 
have discussion leaves the problem but little mitigated. One expects the 


hen, solution to lie in the way of a distinction between the activities which 
0, a are not marred by direct control and those more spiritual pursuits of 
orld men which cannot be properly conducted without a spontaneous 
n of acceptance of them and the exercise of private taste. Yet Professor 
eral Hocking does not help us to develop these possibilities more fully. 

In All instances of state-enforcement seem to be for him on the same 
dual plane. And, accordingly, I find it particularly significant that the 
hing author is forced to return again and again to a restatement of the 
ocial problem which he has originally posed for himself. Something of the 
10Us kind seems to me inevitable in view of his adherence to the customary 
1ave attitude towards the individual in the modern period, expressed 
| originally in the theory called “ individualism” but retained in a 
the much subtler form in the idealist attempt to combine, in the same 
the reference, the notions of force and freedom—an attitude which has 
‘iple the queer assumption to which I have already referred, namely, that 
mon every restriction upon the powers of the individual must be justified 
ent. somehow in terms of his own will. For those who adhere to this false 
cent way of glorifying the individual, the problems of the state acquire a 
ting peculiar and unnecessary acuteness ; indeed, I feel certain that they 
mer become insoluble. Professor Hocking’s book seems to me especially 
hich notable, in view of its inconclusive character, as an illustration of 
and the impotence of the most ingenious thinkers, in the face of the 
the urgent political problems of our times, unless an objective moral 
The standard (preferably some form of utilitarianism) be accepted 
ring uncompromisingly as a basis for our discussions. I do not, however, 
ting wish to suggest that the arguments of Professor Hocking have not 
low the highest intrinsic importance. While unsuccessful constructively, 
ible inevitably so as it seems to me, the book makes a particularly 
- valuable contribution to the diagnosis of immediate practical 
as : “of 

problems in the sphere of politics. H. D. Lewss. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BANGOR. 
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Indian and Western Philosophy: A Study in Contrasts. By Betty 
Heimann, Ph.D., Late Professor in the University of Halle- 
Wittenberg, Lecturer in Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy in the 
School of Oriental Studies, University of London. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1937.—Pp. 156.—5s. net. 


As far as I can see, there exists no other concise comparison of 
Western and Indian Philosophy of equal value with Professor 
Heimann’s book. Even if we do not agree with every detail of this 
study in contrasts, the task undertaken by the author is most 
courageous in itself and of the utmost interest ; primarily, however, 
Dr Heimann’s qualifications as an expert in both Indian Philosophy 
and early Greek thought, give us beforehand the rare guarantee that 
her most sincere devotion to Sanscrit does not lead her to partiality 
and to one-sidedness in the knowledge of her subject. 

Her book is very lucidly arranged. In short chapters dealing 
with the main topics of the whole realm of the human intellect she 
illustrates the contrast existing between Indian and Western thought 
by particularly instructive examples; and she does not forget to 
add that on many points also a certain similarity may naturally be 
found between the tendencies of these two great types of culture. 
Yet in theology, for instance, as she emphasises, Indian theism must 
by no means be confused with Western monotheism or monism. In 
contradistinction to Western ideas of God, it is a ‘‘ time-restricted 
monism ”’ attributing “‘ the totality of cosmic and divine functions 
to various deities in turn,” so that Max Miiller was right in trying to 
coin a specific new term for it, styling it ‘‘ Henotheism or Katheono- 
theism”; and, apart from this, Matter is in the Indian conception 
of deity on a much more equal footing with Spirit than it is in general 
in the West. In the chapter on ontology and eschatology Professor 
Heimann emphatically rejects Schopenhauer’s and Deussen’s inter- 
pretation of Nirvana as nullity, showing that the very meaning of 
this leading term which expresses the highest aim of Hindu life is 
not nothing, but rather “‘ no-thing,” 7.e. the creative root of all things, 
the indifferent welling source of all different objects.1 Further, in 
ethics Dr Heimann explains the considerable difference which must 
be noticed between the Indian terms of Dharma, Karma and Bhakti, 
with their large cosmic “ organological” background and, on the 
other hand, all corresponding terms of Western morals which, in 
general, have round them a much more individualistic and anthropo- 
centric atmosphere. Man is in India more than even zoon politicon, 
he is throughout zoon kosmikon in morals. In the chapter on logic 
the greater “ plasticity” and concreteness of Hindu thought is 
characterised in its oppositeness to European reasoning. And in 
zsthetics the reader is referred to the contrast which is to be found 
between the simplifying and “arranging” style of Western plastic 
arts (in the Greek period, the Renaissance and in the bulk of modern 


1 Compare the lengthy studies of Nirvana in Radhakrishnan, James 
d’Alwis, Max Miiller, Childers, Mrs Rhys Davids, Trenckner, F. Otto 
Schrader, Oldenberg, Otto Strauss. 
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painting or sculpture) and, on the other hand, “ India’s exuberant 
baroque with its interweaving of definite cosmic forms” ; further, 
she touches upon the importance of the regulative, dominating 
personality of the secular artist in the West and the humble devotion 
of the Hindu to his much more religious art; and even the more 
rational Mohammedan architecture, generally erected on commanding 
hilltops, is distinguished from the Indian (although the Indian pro- 
duction of the same or similar figures in endless rows has a slight 
resemblance to old Egyptian, pre-islamic artistic tendencies). Finally, 
some characteristic features are discerned in the Indian attitude 
towards applied science, even in the approach to mathematics by 
Ramanujan, to Botany by Jagadish Chandra Bose, to Philology, 
Geography and especially to History where again the Hindu has 
nowhere the specific European interest in the singleness or uniqueness 
of events and individuals. When, however, Professor Heimann 
points to Aristotle as the founder of all European science and when 
she sees in Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum an application of Protagoras’s 
“ subjectivistic ” saying “‘ Man is the measure of all things,” frank 
disagreement may be allowed with these at least highly controversial 
opinions. 

But, on the whole, it seems to me that this book has rendered a 
far profounder service to the understanding of Western and Indian 
thought than the common attempts at rapprochement undertaken 
from one side or the other or from both, not to speak of the blind 
partiality of Macaulay and others against one or other of these great 
antagonistic expressions of life which have been developed, almost 
independently of each other, in the Eastern and Western centres of 
human civilisation. 

Davip BAUMGARDT. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 





Inside India. By Halidé Edib.—London : George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 19387.—Pp. 378.—10s. 6d. net. 


In this volume the author attempts to give “ as truthful and objective 
an account of her period as Alberuni has done of his—the tenth- 
century India.” She spent some weeks in northern India in the 
winter of 1935. She visited several important cities and met a 
number of eminent Indian personalities—Mahatma Gandhi, Abdul 
Gaffur Khan, Dr Ansari, Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
others. The book is divided into three Parts. The first two Parts 
consist mostly of the author’s impressions of present-day movements, 
institutions and personalities, whereas in the third is found the 
author’s musing, criticism and conclusions regarding the political, 
economic, social and religious changes in India. No doubt the author 
is an able story teller—she has style and she makes her sketches 
vivid and colourful ; the personalities she portrays live and move in 
their dramatic setting. On the whole, the book is an interesting 
presentation of the diverse impressions produced on the mind of a 
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sensitive journalist, sentimentally attached to India. India, however, 
has ever remained an enigma to those who approach it with the 
standards of modern industrial civilisation wherein Nationalism with 
its commercial and political aggressiveness claims the rdéle of the 
summum bonum. 

The author was invited by one of the Indian National Universities 
to deliver a course of lectures, and, apparently, from this lecturer’s 
pedestal she has hardly been able to come down. “I long to ask the 
High Priests of this colourful and spectacular religious show : ‘ Is it 
or is it not true that Truth which can have no external symbols, is 
more beautiful than all the beauty in the Universe ? If you tell your 
people this supreme reality of religion . . . would it make them lose 
their Faith?’” And elsewhere, “I said to myself . . . ‘Our dead- 
liest enemy is our mind when we cut it away from collaboration with 
our heart’ . . . so I prayed that we may all be saved from the darkest 
thing in us, Intellect divorced from Heart!” and soon. At the very 
outset of the author’s journey her mind devised a schematic triangle 
—Muslim, Hindu and British—and wherever she went she met only 
members of these categories. She seemed to have missed the Indians 
altogether. Muslims like Ansari and Abdul Gaffur Khan and Hindus 
like Gandhi and Nehru were there, but Indian there was none. 
Luckily enough the “‘ Native Christians ” and “‘ Scheduled Castes ” 
eluded the author or else her mind might have been haunted with a 
complicated pentagon instead of a simple triangle. Is it surprising 
that the instance of the author’s own country does not furnish her 
with any clue for the solution of the political problem ? She quotes 
Kabir and talks about Ram Mohan Roy yet to her the communal 
gulf appears unbridgeable! The book ends with a commonplace 
conclusion of the “ all or none ” principle of salvation illustrated by 
a story told by Jane Adams at the opening session (1937) of the 
Fellowship of Faiths. One wonders what acquaintance the author 
has made with the thought and work of Tagore and Gandhi, who 
have been the chief influence in shaping the Indian mind since the 
beginning of this century ! 


SANTINIKETAN, BENGAL. 











